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The Shape of Things 


AFTER A MONTH OF WAR THE RED ARMY'S 
drive against Finland appears to have been stalled in a 
snowdrift. We must, no doubt, discount some of the 
Finnish claims and, still more, the unofficial reports of 
Soviet disasters which reach us via Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. But making all allowances for exaggera- 
tion, it seems clear that the Russians have made no real 
impression on the Mannerheim Line, while their thrusts 
from the north and east toward the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia have been checked. In both sectors they com- 
mitted the error of outrunning their communications, 
thus rendering themselves vulnerable to flank attacks by 
the Finns. Meanwhile heavy snows blocked the meag 


transport routes available, and the 


. ’ ' c 
Finns’ policy of 


p) 
destroying all shelter as their army retreated left the 


Russian troops exposed to the subzero weather with sup- 
plies running low. The advance across the “waist” of 
Finland, which for a time looked as if it might achieve 
its objective, appears to have been turned into a helter- 
skelter retreat back to the Russian border. Farther south 
the Finns claim to have pushed on to Russian soil and 
may attempt to strike at the Murmansk railroad, which 
is the life-line of the Soviet forces. However, a Finnish 
drive in this direction would be subject to the same 
perils of weakened communications which the Russians 


have suffered, and the Finnish command, understandi 


ng 
the art of cooperating with ‘General Winter,” will no 
doubt proceed warily. Checked on the ground, the Rus- 
slams are increasingly active in the air and have raided 
many Finnish cities in the past few days. Perhaps their 
objectives are solely military, but, as always, the bombs 
once dropped fail to show a nice discrimination, and the 


civilian casualty list is mounting. 
+ 
THE POPE, IN HIS CHRISTMAS MESSAGE, AND 


the President, in his letter announcing the appointment 
of Myron C. Taylor as ambassador without portfolio to 
the Vatican, both paid a seasonal homage to peace in the 
abstract. Unfortunately, the facts of the European situa- 
tion hardly warrant optimism about the possibility of 
giving their sentiments a concrete form. The conditions 
laid down by the Pope as essential for “‘a just and honor- 


Qua 


ROOSEVELT'S PROMISE 


from Gov 
toadving to the C. I. 

Bricker also charged the Adn 
criminated against Ohio as a Repub! 
WPA app 


responded by showing that failure of 


ropriations. To this ¢ 


ities to contribute their share of the fund 
by law is responsible for the fact that only 1 
of the 156,000 authorized WPA jobs have 
thouch the situation in Cleveland has be 

a $1,200,000 bond issue, the plight 

on relief in other parts of the state is mo 
ever. Statistics presented to Mr. Roos 
inmates of Ohio’s jails and penitentiaries re 
three to ten times as much food as is provide 
unemployed. Back in 1929 it was perhaps understand- 
able that the unemployed should be shunted to the bread 


line and soup kitchen for the necessities of life. But it is 
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id commentary on American politic s that after 
its of experience with mass unemployment a great 
is unable to provide food for its destitute. 
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RETARY ICKES HAS PLEASANTLY ADDED 


ther odd fragment to the nation’s favorite political 
rv velt 


puzzle—th problem of whether Mr. Roo 
ill or will not seck a third term. It may well be that the 


‘ 


roposal of the Secretary of the Interior for a conference 
if liberals in 1940 has nothing to do with the President's 


indidacy or non-candidacy. But it inevitably gives rise to 


vo theories. One is that Ickes is secking to corral liberal 


from both parties for Mr. Roosevelt. The other, 
ng the first, is that Ickes knows Roosevelt will not 
) again and ts fearful that both partics May nominate 


nservatives. The Secretary of the Interior, a Mugwump 


ym way back, was candid enough to say that thanks to 


rimary laws enacted since 1912, when the Bull Moose 
y , 


hrew an election to the Democrats, “you can't ae any- 


where with a third-party movement in this country.” He 
oke of “a sacrifice hit” by the liberals. It 1s ere to be 


lieve that Mr. Roosevelt sees himself in the 1912 role of 


nis cous'n The Ickes proposal seems to indicate that 
Roosevelt will not run again, or at least at the moment 


More 


opinion than the nomination of conservatives by both 


thinks he will not run again. dangerous in our 


irties would be the nomination of a phony liberal by the 


Democrats. A gentleman from In a comes to mind. 


vi 
COMMODITY PRICES ARE ONCE MORES ON 
» march. Since the beginning of December quotations 


x a number of domestic farm pherare and imported 


risen sharply. The war is not entirely 
rs ) 


this movement. The 


materials have 


» blame for striking advance ia 
ut, the ot price of which reached 109 cents on 


december 21 as compared with 68% cents on August 31, 


mainly due to the unpre edented drought in the 


inter-wheat be It. 


barat } ' 1 
reere { 
i a | 


Prospective output from this area is 
| 
for the last 


that next year’s 


er cent below the average 


n ycars, ind it 1s considered likely 


heat harvest for the whole country will be insufficient 
for domestic consumption, making possible a reduction 
rm ver. The outlook for wheat farmers outside 


listrict is thus more promis ng, but 
in the Dust Bowl would be desper 


soil-conservation, and 


lrought-stricken « 
i¢ Situation of those 
it not for federal parity, 
rop-insuran iyments. Another mitigating factor 13 
that some farmers hold part of last year’s crop in the 
nt-loan scheme and owing to the rise in prices 
will be able to redeem it profitably. The advance in cotton 
1as also opened the door to a reduction in government- 


loan holdings. In this instance the: ems to have been 


| genuine improvement in both domestic and foreign 
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mand, with the latter stimulated by successive redy . favor. 
; af 
tions in the export subsidy, which likely to be lapan h 
drawn altogether shortly. So far finished goods have 1 offensiv 





~ TY 


reflected the rise 1n raw materials, but as the TNF 





tary hav 
























pointed out recently, a broadening of the current n Tok 
ment will make it difficult to prevent the kind of gener ie 
mark-up which the Administration has sought to mn 
irage in the interests of stable recovery. $ to 
* ie Ji 
§ inst 
THE NEW GERMAN-RUMANIAN ECONOMI 1 to 
pact represents one of the Reich’s few diplomatic y 
tories since the beginning of the war. Yielding to in 
sant Nazi pressure, Rumania has agreed to sup AFTER 
Germany with 130,000 tons of oil monthly, an incr German 
of 32,000 tons over the amount actually shipped in O o haa 
tober. It has also agreed to accept an exchange rate ofa 
49 lei to the mark in place of the 40!2-le1 rate whi ks pt 
formerly prevailed. This will enable the Reich to pur war 
chase goods 22 per cent more cheaply than previous] mened o 
but will impose a corresponding price disadvantag 1 the 
German exports to Rumania. The new exchange rate doe HM oct int 
not constitute an unqualified Nazi triumph since Ger Veliow 1 
many originally asked for a rate of 72 lei to the mar tually 
and accepted the new rate only after weeks of bickering . Po 





The significance of the 130,000-ton oil quota is depen 





as early ¢ 
irned t 
bility. \ 





ent on Germany’s ability to improve transport facilitic 
With the Danube ¢ 





losed, or nearly closed, during ¢! t! 















winter months, Germany will be doing well if it actual! ¢ Mose 
obtains half its monthly allotment. Germany's speci : eed |; 
relations with Russia and Hungary seem to preclude, { ee 
the moment, political gains at Bucharest which wou a May ¢ 
offset the advantage gained by the Allies in the esta to 

lishment of the Tatarescu government. Rumania ts | en 
ested primarily in protection against Russian, Hungaria self 
and Bulgarian territorial claims. Germany is hard wer, “th 
position to offer any such guaranties. one ti 

+ 

( HINA’S GROWING MILITARY STRENGTH it TIMING 
been demonstrated by the unexpected success of its mi . ae 
winter offensives on four widely separated fronts. In! —* 





far south, Kwangsi troops under Pai Chung-hsi are 1 





The fact 
with the F 
pinion g£ 


the Finns 





ported to have cut off the town of Nanning, re 





captured by the Japanese, and to have occupied sever 
strategic points on its outskirts. In Central China, Chuan, 
Kai-shek's regulars have pushed close to Nanchang, ao 


guerrillas are reported to have entered the suburbs. Fa 







mur dout 





etnment ¢ 





1 
} 


ther north, the Chinese have fought their way into t 





) cover v 

city of Kaifeng, provincial capital of Honan, and ca 
y & | | Sy! me Bun 
tured Lowang, a railway station between Kaifeng ao ete G 
tm AN J. 





Lanfeng. Inc reased guerrilla activity has also develop 
near Hangchow, 100 miles south of Shanghai. Althoug 
the Chinese have yet to recapture and hold an importat 
city, their offensive strength has never appea ared in suc 
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cenerng light as within the last few wecks, while “Attack! Crush the artillery De 
in has never exhibited less capacity for a sustained prepared fortifications!’ At least that’s YO 
ve not 7s . On the international front the Japanes mili- writing on “The Power of Vor tlov's Salvy 
UNI tar ail once more a obstructed the efforts otf via Mr. Ge Such f M 
Tokyo government to conciliate Great Britain and th Gross version of a Horat \ 
d States by delaying indefinitely the government's bootblack hero i 1 fur y working a 
unced plans for opening the Yangtze and Px arl ironing b 
rs to foreign shiy pping. The demonstrated incapacity while the flaxen-haired daughter ot 
ie Japanese government to live up to its promises in for help as she goes down for the third t 
s instance, as in so many others in the past, should do cries out the stalwart her h 
OMI h to allay the appeasement sentiment in Washington “first must be nittly prassed de wall-worn c 
l 
4 
ee 
su \FTER THE BRITISH BLUE BOOK CAME THE hinland and Panana 
rman White Book, and now we have the French Ycl / : f 
in O 


Book. It can be said with historical accuracy that not N THIS bi 
of the Blue, White, Yellow, Red. Orange, and other | 


endeavors to provide general fr 
s published by the various governments during the a on ee 
O ‘ sasacl tha. nets l examination of scholars A} an ; : : 
war survived the critical examination of scholars. All events. The new Neutrality Act, passed after long and 
, rned out to have been falsified in one way or another, ee ee 
Ag 1 the ce OT M11 | = — i a 
: tne present crop must aiso D¢ read with Cafe. ii} em in regar | to th war | ween N Zi fv 
Le Coes t interesting item in the cabled summaries of the ed te AM le a ' ere 
« aiiVi il d Li il ) yy I ) i il 
Be < ‘ 2 ; 5 Ae ; ] a ee soll 
low Book is the story of how Hacha was bullied and latter as much as possible while simul aetatenl 
h , ad ‘ vakia’s f 
ally doped into signing away Czechoslovakia’s free- ing the d i 


4 ctteer in y revelation is statement tha ' 
Another illuminating revelation is the statement that hardly was the act in operation when the attack of Russia 


eper is early as December, 1938, the Allied governments were Ril ser sient ei ak ole = = 
5 = ; J Aidle > | I 4 BULK | ‘ i. ¥¥ if Aa Vii 4 i H ‘5 y 
cil rne + « | 71. ryet te) ( TY) ¢ e ce ¢ . “ 
ned that a Nazi-Soviet rapprochement was a real pos had not been envisaved at the time the Neutrality Act 
10 , ° ° ° ° d 
a lity. Was it negligence, distaste for a Soviet alliance, | 
Ct t Moscow’s terms that were responsible for the failure If. on the outbreak of the Russo-Finnish war. both 
mre ; : ; ; ’ > ULWILC AN i US ) bhidbiddl Wal, | 
SI heed this warning and arrive at an accord with the belligerents had been made subiect to its pre 
1, { ; ; p < oe : ; DCIITEC its Cl Lid il ( rf l +s 
ae, | S. S. R.? Probably all three e warning came aga f 
ly all three. The _— 5 - effect would have "ai far more harmful to Finland than 
. a May 6 when the French Ligkee- yen asked a person Russia. This would have seemed outrageous t 
> esl ‘tHe . are , | ” b nake ; ‘ ; 
Hitler how Germany could possibly make an Americans, whose sympathies were heavily engaged for 
S ment with the fatherland of communism. “You the victim of Soviet ageression. Hence there ' 1, 
c id ‘ VICL aA SSIULI, Cil ] W al l 
garl , ; , ’ ; eee ere ee , 
irself ous 1 @) Ow, We ¢ 7a Dut AliSt an- 
1 ght to kn is the cold | ome selienn a murmur of protest when the Administration, taking 
. . wer, “that the most Catholic King did not hesitate in advantace of the technical fact that no war had | 


gone times to make an alliance wi > Turks.” : 
times to make an alliance with the Turks declared, just as it has done in the case of the Japanese 


1 no p! lamatio: ndet 


Neutrality Act but bent all its energies toward renderi: 


H NSM TIMING, ANY GOOD BOLSHEVIK WILL TELL physical assistance to Finland. An Import-Export Ban! 


* invasion of China. 


ag 1, is the essence of strategy. It is in the light of this credit has been arranged; a direct loan making possible 
ion tum that Stalin’s sixtieth birthday must be judged. the purchase of munitions a being discussed; the navy 
® the fact is that the Soviet press was in a bad way, what has waived its priority on delivery of new bombers. At 
" h the Red Army staging a Blitzkrieg ohne Blitz, world the same time steps have been taken to place a “moral 
; - nion getting extremely nasty over the “liberation” of embargo on shipments to Russia of armaments, molybde 
i¢ Finns, and Russians in street cars beginning to mur- num, and aviation gasoline 
Ng, @ t doubts about the popularity of “the Popular Gov- Ww e are far from criticizing these steps, but 
bs i tnment of the Finnish Democratic Republic.” Pravda, to realize that they lead in a direction quite contrary to 
s cover up the Retreat to Moscow, has been reduced to the Neutrality Act. At present the Allies are not at war 
> Bunyanesque tales of Soviet gunnery, which accord- —_ with Russia, but they are sending Finland what aid they 
* to G. E. R. Gedye is a powerful solution of marks- can, and if the war spreads to Scandinavia they may well 
om 2 hip and Fourteenth Street soapbox. When a Russian decide on open intervention, merging the two wars now 
ne. ttillery commander gives orders to fire, there’s nothing in progress in Europe into one. We should then have to 
PONS” FM prosaic about it, “To battle!” he cries. “At the provoca- drop financial aid to the Finns, insisting on cash and 
in s te 


eurs of war! In the name of the Fatherland! Fire!” Or carry, or find ourselves in a very illogical tangle. 





The westward swing of naval warfare has torn down 
another of the flimsy fences with which we sought to 
arrels. The Decla- 


ration of Panama, adopted by all the American republics, 


quarantine ourselves from | urope's q 
i 


ty zone, 300 miles 


was intended to establish a neutral sate 
wide, round the entire hemisphere. Belligerent nations 

re politely requested not to undertake any hostile 
iction against each other in the area so defined. Britain 
plied that they would observe the declara- 


tion provided that Germany observed it or that the 


United States guarante 


ind France re 


ed to enforce respect for it. As 
Germany made no similar statement and we were in no 
position to give such a guaranty, the declaration be- 
came, in effect, a purely pious resolution. 

Just how pious has been lately illustrated by the fight 
between the Graf Spee and the British cruisers, and the 


chasing into a Florida port of the German freighter 
Araucas, suspected of carrying supplies for raiders. Now 
the knotty question of whether we can prevent more such 
incidents by putting teeth into the Declaration of Panama 
is being discussed. 

A first step has been taken by the dispatch of a pro- 
test to the German and Allied governments signed by 
the President of Panama on behalf of the twenty-one 


republics. The statement served notice that the American 


I 


nations would consult further in order to strengthen the 


protection of the “security zone’ and indicated that a 
plan to bar American ports to belligerent vessels which 
had committed warlike acts within the 300-mile limit 
was under consideration. But already two South Amer- 
ican states have made known their opposition to sanc- 
tions of such a nature. And even our own naval author- 
ities may demur at rewriting international law in this 
way, for it would set a precedent which might prove 
uwkward were this country ever to fight a war at sea. 
Assuming that these difficulties are overcome, there is 
still no assurance that the belligerents will respect the 
Declaration of Panama. Britain has its own bases within 
the prohibited zone, and Germany will no doubt claim 
that their existence gives its enemies an unfair advantage; 
thus we shall again be accused of using neutrality as a 
mask for unneutrality. The truth is that the only way 
to keep war beyond the 300-mile limit is by the use of 
naval power. It is doubtful whether the combined Ameri- 
can fleets are adequate for such an enormous task; but if 
they did attempt it, what would happen when an Amer- 
ican patrol discovered a British warship fighting a Ger- 
man warship in the prohibited area? Would it sail be- 
tween them and fire impartial broadsides at both? 
Under these circumstances we expect the Declaration 
of Panama to grow teeth slowly, if at all. Meanwhile 
most of us will pray hopefully for the destruction of the 
remaining commerce raiders, preferably at a safe dis- 
tance. This would automatically solve the problem, en- 


abling us to have our neutrality cake and eat it too. 
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Broun’s Requiem 


T IS true that we hated to see a former fre 

buried from a cathedral. Of all the places 
Heywood Broun moved, in the city that he loved, we 
think of none in which he would have felt more 
place than in St. Patrick’s on Fifth Avenue. If we 
impelled to say a few words about his funeral ser, 
it is not to reflect upon the religion he adopted. We 
not grudge him the spiritual solace he found 
church; but we feel as if it were the duty of some 
friend to rise and defend him against the eulogy pro. 
nounced at his bier by his spiritual instructor, Monsig: 
Fulton J. Sheen. Monsignor Sheen is regarded in th 
church as a scholar and a philosopher. He and Heywoo 
had fought on opposite sides of the verbal barricades 
the Spanish issue, but he seems to have come to 1 


and admire his adversary. The occasion could have be: 


made memorable. That Heywood Broun, the man at 
town, the radical, should have come finally to the cathe 
dral, recalled a time when the church was truly cat 
But Monsignor Sheen chose to deliver a kind of pari 
priest’s homily, and used Broun’s conversion as a peg 
which to hang a proselytizing oration. 

Monsignor Sheen was kind. The kindness was con: 
descending. The very parable he chose for his sermon 
that of the worker in the vineyard who received 
penny though he did not come until the eleventh hour 
seemed to patronize. Only those whose view of religion 
scrawny in spirit could fail to see that Broun had serve 
God long before and without benefit of baptism. The 
love of humanity and devotion to justice which were ex: 
pressed in his fight for Sacco and Vanzetti were of the 
kind that has inspired many of the founders and too fe: 
of the followers of our great religions. But one felt that 
in Monsignor Sheen's spiritual bookkeeping Broun’s lif: 
contained no tangible assets until he decided to become : 
Catholic. The quality of the man did not entirely escap 
the priest. He was good enough to say that he had never 
met anyone who gave him “such an understanding 0! 
how our blessed Lord must have loved mankind.” An 
he added that he meant this not merely of Broun after hx 
had become “supernaturalized” but of Broun as he fir 
came to him, “in the raw state.” Broun discussed intimate 
things with Monsignor Sheen—his fear of death, hi 
innermost feelings about the church, and what appears t 
have been a rather abject promise never to write agai 
in favor of birth control. It seemed ill bred for the 
priest to air them from the pulpit, proudly detailing th 
story of a gratifying conversion. The best we can say 0! 
Monsignor Sheen is that he meant well. But in the mids 
of the beauties of the high requiem mass, the accretion: 
of centuries of tradition, his words and their rather blun- 


dering revelations of intimacies, were painful to lica 
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1940 Comes In 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 





I wake from dreams and turning 
My vision cn the height 





scan 1e HDeACONS Durning 
I the | burnin 





About the fields of night. ... 





The signal fires of warning 





They blaze, but none regard, 





And on from night to morning 





The world runs ruinward. 






A. E. HOUSMAN 





ET the old year slide into history. Do not waste tears 





on it, not even tears of repentance. It is too late for 





soft consolations. Look back over its days only to find 





their meaning for the days that are coming. 





Through understanding we may find strength to meet 





new year with hardy pessimism and forswear the 





belief that things will turn out better than the evidence 





f events and our own good sense tell us is likely. 





Tragedy has overwhelmed the world, and it is in great 





isure due to a general refusal to brave the facts. The 





wars that hold millions of men in trenches and hasten 





the bankruptcy of nations are a tribute to self-deception. 





No dictator could have brought this horror to pass if 





in high and low places, in all countries, had not 





permitted fatal steps to be taken toward a showdown 





they believed could somehow be dodged. Easy optimism, 


as well as fear and the drive for power, is responsible 






the anarchy that has at last crystallized in war. 





I cannot get out of my mind a paragraph in a book 





vy one of the most experienced of European observers. 





M. W. Fodor wrote these words in 1937 at the end of 





shrewd study of the intricate conflicts * that led up 





the present disaster. Informed persons outside Cen- 





tral Europe, he said, ‘‘watch uneasily the news coming 





irom these parts, believing that some day they 
will read of some really big disaster in Austria, Czecho- 


slovakia, Hungary, or the Balkans. But 





the states- 
°n of Central Europe keep their blood cool. Dr. von 
Schuschnigg, despite all his difficulties, refuses to be 





me 






perturbed. Dr. Benes, the great President -of a small 





tepublic, has been an optimist for the last four years. 
The Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel Joseph Beck, de- 
dared the other day that people talk about a crisis in 
Central Europe; but if a crisis takes the form of per- 







manence, then it is no longer a crisis; it is a permanent 
lition of life. “ 





Where are these men now? Where are their countries 
‘wo years after those words were written? Where did 
they find the fatal optimism that led so surely to political 







‘xtinction? The earlier pages of Fodor's book give no 


satisfactory clue. But I believe it to be a fact that men in 


*"Plot and Counterplot in Central Europe.’ Houghton Mifflin. 








25 
positions of power sy mar I \ too 
clever tricks of prestidigitation. Th ‘ to | ve 
that peace and security—or, at the very least. surv 
can be conjured out of chaos by an advant 
a new pact. They play, with faith in their luc 
other gamblers. And they refuse to sce the signal fires 


of warning 


For 1940 Americans should make onc nple resolu- 
tion. It should not be pledged on New Year's Eve in a 
pleasant haze of We should 


wait until the cold morning and then promise that in 


fellow ship and festivity 


the days to come we will not fool ourselves with old 
hopes of immunity from the world’s evils. America is 
in the world. No amount of talk, no laws, can remove 
us from it. Our role is a dominating one, whether we 
like it or not. It is far safer to accept this truth and 
make it the basis of our national policy than to go on 
trying desperately to dodge responsibility, only in the 
end to stumble into deeper trouble because we refuse to 
believe that the trouble properly concerns us. 


} 


The courage to be realistic is the best that Americans 


can ask of the New Year. 
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Assault on the NLRB 


BY KENNETH G. CRAWFORD 


Washington, December 22 
O CONGRESSIONAL investigation for a long 
time to come is likely to suffer by its inevitable 
comparison with the Dies affair. So it is that the 
House committee investigating the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board seems to have done such a remarkable job 
in its first week of hearings. It has shown some respect 
for the more rudimentary rules of fair play. It has recog- 
nized that the accused, even if they happen to be con- 
nected with the agency under investigation, should have 
a chance to present rebuttal testimony. It has refrained 
from announcing its findings in advance of the investt- 
gation. Until recently, these concessions to decency would 
have been conspicuous only by their absence. Now they 
are present virtues. 

Chairman Howard W. Smith, who has not been noted 
for his restraint when the issue is employers’ profits 
against labor's rights, has presided with fairness and 
tact. On several occasions he has sided with the two 
liberal members of the committee against the two con- 
servatives on questions of procedure. Although he op- 

sed the Wagner Act when it was before Congress and 

been one of the bitterest critics of the NLRB ever 
livered a radio speech shortly after the hear- 
ings started conceding that a law protecting labor in the 
exercise of its rights to organize and bargain collectively 
should be kept on the statute books. The heavy-handed- 
ness of Edmund M. Toland, counsel to the committee, 
has served to set off Smith's judicial bearing. 

But all this show of impartiality should not be mis- 


taken for open-mindedness. Smith holds the balance of 
power on this five-man committee, and he is out to smear 
the Labor Board publicly as the first step toward perver- 
sion of the Wagner Act. He wants to rewrite organized 
labor's Magna Charta into organized labor's death war- 
rant. The law should be preserved, to be sure, but with 
an amendment inserted to prevent coercion of workers 
“from any soul This dog-eared joker has been up the 
sleeve of the N itional Association of Manufacturers all 
along. There is no question in anyone's mind that the 
N. A. M. provision would be interpreted as a prohibt- 
tion against almost any kind of membership solicitation 
by union organizers 

Smith can well afford to be kind and polite. The first 
week of the investigation, for all Toland’s blustering, 


failed to turn up any evidence giving substantial support 


to charges of maladministration and partiality on the part 
of the Labor Board. What it did show was that members 





of the board do not always agree on questions of policy, 
and that, like every government and private agency, 
field representatives, it has had some perplexing per 
sonnel problems. Nothing that Toland or his witn 
said cast the faintest shadow on the board’s remarkab 
record of achievement as attested by its almost p 
score before the Supreme Court, the volume of work 
has successfully dispatched, and the growth of 
ism under its protection, despite the A. F. of L.-C. I. 0 
schism. Yet the daily press managed to convert th 
stories suggesting corruption, confusion, and Com: 
decay. 

The first, by all odds the most important, and pro! 
the most misrepresented witness was Dr. William | 


the record a stack of inter-office memoranda from L 
son to Chairman J. Warren Madden and Edwin S. Sn 
the older members, charging undescribed “irregularit 

in the office of Secretary Nathan Witt, demanding th:: 
Witt be fired, disagreeing with the decisions of 
majority members in a few cases, and suggesting changes 
in the election procedure. Because the wording of 
memoranda was often caustic, it made good copy. M 
newspapers did not play up—indeed, did not even n 
tion—Leiserson’s statements that the board and its per- 
sonnel had, in his opinion, done a splendid job 
tremendous difficulties and that he was opposed to a 
“vital” changes in the Wagner Act. 

To keep the press juicy during the dry stretches of 
Leiserson’s discussion of technical problems confronting 
the board, Toland dropped sensational trivia into the 
record at carefully spaced intervals. The cutest of 
was the memorandum to the Labor Board from a West 
Coast representative reporting a conversation with Joh: 
Boettiger, publisher of Hearst’s Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and son-in-law of President Roosevelt. Boettiger had 
been ordered, as a result of a Newspaper Guild com: 
plaint, to reinstate two employees found to have bee: 
victims of discriminatory discharge. Boettiger wanted the 
board informed that he resented the whole business but 
wasn't going to tell the President on its members because 
he never exploited his family connections. Anything 
less important to the waiting world than John Boettigers 
opinion of the Labor Board is hard to imagine, but Labor- 
Board-Declared-Unfair-by-President’s-Kin headlines were 
served up on almost all front pages that day. Another of 


Voland's publicity masterpicces was a memorandum }) 
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—— ‘ nversation 

n the ¢ hief of 1e Internatio 
plaining of a 

rked flippantly, “That isn’t what we pay 

or something to that effect. 
Much of the day-to-day copy was fabricated from that 
| of stuff. Charges that a Los Angeles regional direc- 
rot drunk in Arizona and that another West Coast 
oyee was favoring the C. I. O. received the attention 
deserved, but the information that both were fired 
t their sins was developed slowly by Toland and ap- 
red a long way down in the stories. The testimony of 


s P. Miller, 


the way he was ordered to get tough with em- 


former regional director at Cleveland, 
rs, and then fired because he refused, seemed to be 
r stuff than the evidence that he traveled to New 
under questionable circumstances and now is a 
y paid employer consultant. Much was made of the 
of Philip G. Phillips, 
that his intimate relations with the Guild made it 


ble for him to kill a newspaper story unfriendly to 


regional director in Cincin- 


ard, but little was made of the newspaper's denial 
1¢ did any such thing. 
fore important charges wefe more adequately an- 
1. thanks to the effective cross-examination of wit- 
s by Abe Murdock of Utah and Arthur Healey of 
ichusetts, the two liberal members of the committee, 
to the firm insistence upon admission of answering 
1ony by Charles Fahy, the board’s chief counsel. 
nd was overruled by the committee to give Edwin 
1 a chance to explain document intended to create 
mpression that he tried to persuade officials of the 
store in Boston to boycott the Berkshire Mills and 
force the mills to settle a labor dispute. Smith ex- 
2d that while he did ask friends in Filene’s to help 
a mediation effort and in so doing might have gone 
le the letter of the law, he did not try to instigate a 
There was an answer, too, for the charge that 
llips influenced the trial examiner in the Cincinnati 
illing case. Here the board voluntarily withdrew its 
plaint when it learned of the influence. 
What was harped on most, after the committee ad- 
rned for the holidays, v 
t Witt once went to the Middle West to advise C. I. O. 


lers about the best way of expediting board action 


vas the undisputed revelation 


against the Inland Steel Corporation, one of the com- 
nies involved in the Little Steel strike. William Green 
took this evidence as the text for another sermon on the 
ird’s alleged favoritism to the C. I. O. When, he 
had the board ever shown such “sympathy” for 

A. F. of L.? Fahy immediately supplied the answer, 
teading chapter and verse of instances of such consulta- 
in both with the A. F. 
over, Fahy supplied figures showing that the board has 


tulcd for the A. F. 


of L. and with employers. More- 


L. fifty-one times and for the 


three other Con- 
gressional 


quiries sing 
‘ 


Industry 
Labor Board 
nt is peners 

Smith 


pect few 
not be able to 

substantial majority in | 

nodification of the law. 


ler 


Even so, President 


stand by the law 


amendment, 
House will 
d thus, perhap 
ir for th 
ation to settle down. Wheth 
his influence to this end ts d 
Dealers are inclined at the mome 
the board has done 
break a lance in its defen 
able polit icaliy to be def« 
Some of them want to turn off t 
cessions to the board's critics. The s 


heard is that Madden | 


ye kicked upstairs to the federal 
bench, Le serson advanced to th cl 


Smith dropj ed when his term expires next year. 


This plan sua advanced in the name of prag 
4 i 


and in whis- 


matic politics, not of justice or even reason, 
pers. It is slightly less than gallant. Something like it i 
publicly ueges, 


however, by one of the Labor Board's 
former friends, Robert Ramspeck of Georgia 

1¢ House Labor Committee. In addition Ramspeck has 
proposed amendments which would permit employers 
to petition for elections and deprive the board of its 
present latitude in deciding the proper bargaining unit. 
Neither of these amendments would be fatal to the law, 
but it is questionable whether any satisfactory rule of 
thumb can be devised for determining bargaining units 
Some such compromise on amendments as Ramspeck 
proposes may be necessary to head off the latest program 
of the N. A. M.’ 
in limiting the right to strike that no law at all would be 
After all, the oid-time plug-ugly 


[his scheme, just announced, goes so far 


infinitely preferable. 


methods of intimidation are preferable to peonage. 
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I. HAS STALIN BLUNDERED? BF sora 


ind, th 
BY LOUIS FISCHER a d | 
rally 
IFE in Soviet Russia had to become very different hit him. Hitler did not intend to strike at Russia. No self. nee 
before Stalin could clasp the hand of Nazi Ger- defense on Russia’s part was necessary. bro 
many and engage in expansion. Foreign policy mir- Suppose that on September 15, when Polish resi ae 
rors domestic conditions. The Russo-German pact and collapsed, the Allies had not been at war with Ger: ae 
the events that flowed from it can only be fully under- Despite the pact with Moscow, Hitler could have ee 
stood against the background of new Soviet internal de- right on going into Russian territory. The pact is o _ 
velopments, which will be discussed in the third article of picce of paper, not a protection. Why did he not nie 
this series. But to enable Germany and Russia to march Russia? Because he had to turn around and face the chad 
together, the metamorphosis inside Russia had to synchro- Allies in the west. It was Moscow’s conviction that t pn 
nize with equally great changes outside—changes which Allies would fight, and not the fear that they would : lechon 
produced the present European war. It was the wat which brought about the pact. If the Russians had been ‘ am ‘a 
against the Nazi aggressor that made Bolshevik aggres- worried about a German attack, they would have sought a wee 
sion possible. This is the clue to the pact and to the safety with the Allies. They would never have trust hile oe 
entire altered relationship between Germany and Russia. _ themselves alone with Germany in Eastern Europe except 1 the q 
The international scene is a giant jigsaw puzzle. When __ in the knowledge that Germany would be occupied wit 
one piece falls out of place, all the other pieces move. a war in Western Europe. THE 
While England and France allowed Germany to win Thus, as long as the Allies followed a policy of as 
victories in Spain, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, Hitler peasement and surrender to the fascist aggressors, re 


played up the Bolshevik menace in order to prevent a 
bloc of the Western powers and Russia which could 
check German expansion. When he could squeeze no 
more concessions from England and France, he turned 
to Russia. The Soviet government had for years sought 
to win England and France to an anti-Nazi policy. It 
feared a combination of England, France, and Germany 
which might be directed against Russia. But when the 
mounting antagonism between the two democracies and 
Germany ruled out such a combination, Russia's fear of 
Germany vanished. 

The Russo-German pact of August 23, 1939, was not 
signed by Moscow for self-defense. The champions of 
the new Bolshevik-Nazi relationship contend that but 
for the pact Germany, having invaded Poland, would 
have marched into Soviet territory and engaged the 
Soviet Union in a war. This argument has no validity. 
If Hitler was certain that England and France would not 
honor their pledge to Poland and would not go to war, 
why should he have been prepared to share Poland with 
Russia? Why 1 
ludicrous? Hitler was not so confident of Chamberlain- 
Daladier Appeasement as he had 1938. He 
needed Moscow to frighten the Allies into withdraw- 
ing from their promises to Poland; and if war came, 
he didn't For these 


favors he was willing to pay Moscow, and he did pay. 


wake his anti-Bolshevik crusade look so 


been in 


want Moscow to be an enemy. 


You do not pay a fellow because you are not going to 


Bolsheviks were pro-Ally. And the moment the All mailines 


took a firm stand against a fascist aggressor, the Bolshe- Vorld V 
viks made a pact with him. That is what is called setts 
dialectics. uuld as 

There will be an endless and fruitless debat ne 
whether Stalin fooled Hitler or Hitler fooled Stal: +. The 


Stalin and Hitler entered into their partnership for t oe 
) withst:. 


ears. Hit 


vas inten 


a? 


mutual benefits they thought it would bring them. N 
one expects altruism from statesmen. What looks 
idealism in foreign policy is often merely a long v: 
If Stalin and Hitler were serving 


with Rus: 
selfish ends. 


elligerer 
countries’ best interests they were entitled to act as the lie ine 
did. But human beings make mistakes. Unless Stalin pa 
invested with the infallibility which some Communist Germany 


ascribe to him, and unless one says mystically Nothine 
socialist state can do no wrong, one must assume th _ Hl 
he may have blundered. The Kaiser did not int Hitler 
ruin Germany when he went to war in 1914. Hi ith the 
ruin it. Chamberlain thought that the Munich surrender facilitate | 
to Germany in September, 1938, would bring to meet 


for our time.”’ Look at that peace now. Perhaps Stalin — 


made a mistake. Lenin committed errors and admitted latices 
them. In 1920 the Poles invaded the Soviet Ukraine anc We kn 
captured Kiev. Soon, however, the Red Army drove Bhd som 


them back into Poland. A violent controversy broke 0u! 
in Moscow. Should the Soviet forces pursue the fleeing 
Polish army and seize all of Poland? Lenin said yes, and 


Stalin agreed, Trotsky had no enthusiasm for the ven 


ravity. B 
icute shor 
cum—al] 








the scarcit 
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but its most outspoken opponent was Radek, bril- 


fe, 
int Soviet publicist, himself a Pole, who argued that if 
he Russian troops remained poised on the Soviet fron- 
r the Polish workers and peasants, encouraged by the 
Army's proximity, would rise in a revolt which the 
ralized Polish troops could not crush. On the other 

1, the penetration of the hated Russians into Poland 

1 kindle Polish nationalism and enable Pilsudski 
rally his people and army. Radck’s point of view, 
ver, was rejected. Lenin even quarreled with Radek 
broke off relations with him. The Red Army did 
Poland, General Tukhachevsky, a Bolshevik mili- 
genius of twenty-seven, leading the advance on War- 
and Budenny and Stalin commanding a cavalry 
in the direction of Lvov. Then exactly what Radek 
prophesied happened. The Red Army was thrown 
from the gates of Warsaw, and the revolution did 
materialize. Once, late at night, Lenin went to the 
hone and called Radek, and said, You were right; 

| was wrong; come to sce me. Lenin subsequently told 
e whole story to Clara Zetkin for publication. Perhaps 


} 
‘alin erred again where Lenin and he erred before— 


1 the question of Poland. 
THE PACT: AN UNMIXED BOON FOR THE NAZIS 


[he entire subject of Russo-German relations should 
examined dispassionately on the basis of what has 
ready occurred. Hitler knew that Germany lost the first 
Vorld War because it had to fight on two fronts. Every 
erman military expert had prophesied that Germany 
id again be beaten if compelled to cope with the 
nglo-French forces in the west and the Russians in the 
t. The Kaiser started with enough resources and allies 
withstand this formidable Triple Entente for several 
irs. Hitler was less fortunately situated in 1939. And he 
; intent on avoiding the fate of the Kaiser. By signing 
ith Russia he has eliminated it as a potential pro-Ally 
erent. He is now engaged in a one-front war. In 
r circumstances Hitler might not have gone to war. 
pact with Russia makes all the vast difference to 
rmany between certain defeat and a chance of success. 
thing that Hitler has yielded to Russia can compare 
ven remotely in importance with this advantage. 
Hitler had a second motive in concluding his treaty 
th the Kremlin. He hoped for Russian supplies to 
facilitate the prosecution of the war. In this he is likely 
meet considerable disappointment. Russian mate- 
cannot offset the strangling effect of the Allied 
re ide. 
We know little about German internal conditions, 


1 some observers are prone to exaggerate their 
ravity. But there is reliable information regarding the 
cute shortages in Germany of fats, copper, and petro- 
um—all indispensable to the conduct of a war. It was 


he scarcity of fats in 1917-18 which undermined Ger- 


many s resistance 


nent: thar 
ment: uilcy 


only a 

il deficit. What 

Germany still 

Lussia’s increased 

n Finland it will have still less to 

Germany? The disintegration 

anti-Comintern bloc is not one of them. ° 

Italian-German-Japanese partnership was based on the 

} 


correct assum puon that each act of aggression would 


smooth the path to the next act of aggression. Mussolini 
was encouraged to invade Abyssinia by the pusillanimity 
in China. The 


British and French governments on the Spanish issue 


of England and France supineness of the 
conduced to the brazenness of Hitler toward Czecho- 
slovakia. Successful fascist violence bred contempt. It 
worked in peace time. But war has changed all that. 
For Japan and Italy to collaborate with Germany now 
means to fight, and that is very costly and therefore very 
unattractive. Japan rejected a military alliance with 
Germany before the Russo-German pact was negotiated 
Italy has waged two wars recently, in Ethiopia and 
hird. With the war 
in its current ‘‘sea and air’’ phase, Italy and Spain would 


Spain, and cannot at present afford a t 


be smashed if they moved to help Germany. This, and 
not the Russo-German pact, is what shattered the anti- 
Comintern agreemen 

Germany gave Russia a part of Poland of no great eco- 
nomic value, and has retired from certain position 
the Baltic states, where it had no territory but where Ger 
man immigrants had established cultural and busin 
stakes. The Russian shadow has lengthened over the 
kans. Yet when a nation gambles for its life as Germ 
is doing, these are small considerations compared 
the benevolent neutrality of a tremendous count: 
Russia. 

The arrangement between Germany and Russia 
has social implications. The bolshevization of Germar 
looms slightly larger as a prospect. But that could arise 
solely in case of a German defeat or from a desperate 
effort to stave off such ; feat—the Allies would then 
seck to check the upheaval—and it is typical of the Hitle: 

gime that its leaders proceed on the principle “After | 


the deluge.” What have they to lose from bolshevization 
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if they first lose their power and position? For the pur- 
poses of the war the pact w ith Russia is an unmixed boon 


to the Nazis. 
RUSSIA AND THE WESTERN POWERS 


But what is the explanation of Russia's role in the 
rapprochement with Germany? We judge a man by the 
friends he keeps, by what he does, and by the way he 
talks. Nations too are judged by these criteria. 

Russia wanted the friendship of Great Britain, France, 
and America. Now its spokesmen and press attack those 
powers. At the same time it collaborates with Germany 
and defends Nazi policies and acts. Russia had never 

occupied the territory of 


other nations after the fash- 






THE SUM OF 
HE EARTH, 
soeurve? 


ion of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Now it has. Russia 
had consistently condemned 
aggression and defended 


the rights of small coun- 
tries. Today the Soviets are 
talking a very different lan- 
aban- 


guage. Moscow has 


doned every tradition of 
Soviet foreign policy and 
discarded the principles of 
Lenin, Chicherin, and Lit- 
vinov which once guided 
that — policy. Russia has 
swapped streams. Sovict relations ith the outside world 
divide into three parts: between 1917 and 1920 Russia 
was invaded by foreign nations; between 1921 and 1938 
it was not invaded; in 1939 it invaded other countries. 
In 1931 occurred the first violent assault on the post- 
ir Versailles status quo: Japan attacked China. Mos- 
cow's sympathies were with China. In the years that 
followed, Moscow opposed every attempt to modify exist- 
ing territorial conditions. The symbol of that opposition 
is the Soviet government's adherence to the League of 
Nations. Moscow joined with alacrity in anti-Italian sanc- 
tions because it did net wish to see aggression elevated 
into a principle. It saw its own safety in a punitive League 
vhich could teach transgressors a respect for interna- 
tional law. Its policy was peace, and “peace,” as Litvinov 


first said, “1s indivisible.” 


The years 1936, 1937, and 1938 were the dark age of 


easement. ‘The democracies hi Iped every aggressor 


PI 
and helped no victim of aggression. Moscow was the 
only effectively anti-fascist government in the world. In 


China and Spain the Soviet government was actually 


protecting the British and French empires. It had no 
objection to doing so because it regarded these ancient ag- 
glomerations as stabilizing influences. They were sated, 


conservative, and unambitious, and therefore no danger 


to world peace or to Russia. “Fascism,” on the other hand, 
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the Third International preached, “is war.” The 
tion of Soviet policy vis-a-vis Spain and China \ 
Moscow would support them until the British and Fre; 
finally woke up to a realization of where their t: 
terests lay and themselves took over the onerous burde; 
of rescuing these weak states from the assaults of + 
cious imperialists. Stalin was concerned lest repeated 
fascist victories undermine the morale, stamina, and st; 
tegic strength of the democracies, who were the natur,! 
allies of Russia against an expanding German 
Japan. Anti-fascism was good power politics in addit 
to being congenial to the Soviet public. 

The Western powers, nevertheless, slept in naiy 
assurance. Anglo-French pol- 







icy in Spain and the unneces- 
7 WE BLoopy 


sary capitulation on Czecho- iawieon 


s £ . THE WorKERS, 
slovakia at Munich in Sep- y, srrenoe! 
tember, 1938, buried many N 
Soviet hopes. The Soviet 


leaders wondered if the West 
would ever rouse itself to re- 
sistance. The Kremlin began 
to ask itself whether the pro- 
gressive forces in democratic 
countries were worth-while 
allies. Loyalist Spain, for in- 
stance, had rallied to its stand- 
ard many friends in England, 
France, and America. They 


T 


Drawings by LOW 


included, moving from left to 
right, the Communists, the Socialists and labor element 
most liberals, many conservative Protestants, and a larg 
number of prominent conservative politicians. Yet thes 
alignments failed to budge any one of the three dem 
cratic governments a single inch in the direction of 
more pro-Loyalist policy. Chamberlain and Daladier were 
firmly intrenched, and they persisted in yielding to the 
aggressors. Moscow believed that the British and French 
governments wished to channel fascist aggression toward 
Soviet territory. Still Moscow paid court to the Western 
powers. Soviet aid to the Loyalists continued until Janu- 
ary, 1939, when Catalonia was still receiving arms; and 
Moscow was ready to assist the republic in prolonging 
resistance in the central Madrid zone even after the Cata 
lan collapse. 

Then Hitler revolutionized European diplomatic r 
lationships; German troops entered Prague on March 
15, 1939, and annexed the Czechoslovak rump. This was 


rey eille. 


That day Chamberlain made a statement in the House 
of Commons. He admitted two days later in a speech 
at Birmingham that this statement was ‘somewhat coo: 


and objective’ and had given rise to “a misapprehen: 


sion.” “Some people,” he added, “thought that because 


I spoke quietly, because I gave little expression to fvc! 
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therefore my colleagues and I did not feel strongly 
, the subject. I hope to correct that mistake tonight.” 
1. What had happened was a revolt in the Con- 


vative Party against Chamberlain’s “cool and objec- 







reaction to the demise of Czechoslovakia. The 





ple called for action The 


ch saw danger looming. Hitler turned the Reichs- 


tish were alarmed. The peo 





hr toward Poland. If Poland were lost, France would 





> next victim. Chamberlain was prodded from be- 


iL 





This was the development which Moscow had 





ed for and worked toward through all the years 





llective security and the popular front. The goal of 
perialists and anti- 
ue of Nations elements whicl 





policies was a coalition of 1m 





ist, democratic, Leag 





ld compel the Western governments to stem aggres- 





It had arrived. Now the Soviet government had 








werful friends in England and France. It was precisely 


} 


this moment of victory that Moscow contemplated 





opping both policies—the popular front and collective 





The result of the new spirit in London and Paris was 





e British guaranty to Poland on March 31, 1939, to 





cht Germany in case Germany assaulted Polish inde- 





ndence. That day is the historic dividing line in the 





{ | ‘ 


st-war (pre-war) history of Europe. “it must be ad- 





ted,” Prime Minister and Foreign Minister Molotov 





1 in Moscow on May 31, “that the mutual-assistance 





act between Britain 





and Poland alters the European 





. There are a number of signs that the 


uation. 





mocratic countries of Europe are coming to realize 





t the non-intervention policy has collapsed.” App “ase- 





ent was dying. And the end of appeasement was the 


inning of the Russo-German pact. 








By giving pledges of protection to Poland and subse- 





ently to Rumania the British and French were actu- 





undertaking to protect the western frontier of 





Russia. The guaranties to Poland and Rumania were 





0 facto guaranties to the Soviet government. Accord- 





gly, when in May the British opened negotiations 





ith the Soviet government in Moscow about a mutual- 





sistance treaty, the Russians felt that they had already 





received from England for nothing almost everything 





that England could give them. The guaranties to Poland 





ind Rumania came too quickly for the successful con- 





ct of the conversations with Moscow. Now if the 





British desired help from the U. S. S. R. they had to offer 





mething over and beyond the guaranties of the Soviet- 





lish and Soviet-Rumanian frontiers. Moscow asked 





ncessions in the Baltic area. The stubborn resistance 





+ 


f Finland to Russia's demands suggests that it would 





have been extremely difficult for England to persuade 





the three other Baltic states—Lithuania, Latvia, and 





Estonia—to accept the infringement of their sovercignty 
which Moscow later wrung from them under the threat 
0 force. 






Molotov had the bargaining advantage because 


England, now more hostile to Germany, needed Russia 


friendship Thus the negotiations were ill-starred ft 
their inception le party Was minus its 1 r 

pr s to Py i 1 { R um nia: the ] 

ed on s thing which the first did not have. Th 


had Poland and Rumania against fore attack. B 
) y ' 
Xussia wanted more: it w itol ble to | 

| 
rect a CSS Nn Or a 1} t Or NM Insid S [ lI 
nerohl } } | 
neighbors which it might deem a threat even if no for 


eign power moved. Since Moscow was necessarily to be 


} | 1 } 
the judge as to whether “indirect aggression” had 
curred, the Soviet government would be in a position at 
iny time to march in and assumc mtrol of the four 


Baltic countries. It is obvious therefore that Russia was 
asking England to obtain for it what Germany subse- 
quently gave it. 

The x of the entire Ru ? — oo er 
le Crux Of the entire Russo-German pact is that the 
guaranty to Polan 


purpose of Munich was to direct German « xpansion cast 
; 


ward against the Sovict Union, then the British pl lye to 


1 was the reverse of “Munich.” If the 


v¢ 
Had the Allies 
wished Germany to attack Russia they would have said: 
Poland. Let 


u 


Poland was insane, certainly inconsistent 

This is fine. Hitler ts preparing to invade 
him. Then he will wage war on Russia and we shall be 
Instead they said, “If Hitler attacks Poland, we 
fight” (the present war is adequate pr of that they meant 
it); and in all the talks with Moscow the British and 
French governments assured the Kremlin that they would 
not expect Russia to enter the war before they did. 
Bolsheviks consequently decided that since the 
would create a western front against Germany, Russia 
would tose nothing from the proximity of Germany or 
from a German advance into Poland. On August 22, 
the day before the pact was signed, Neville Chamberlain 
Blue 
Book,” in which he said: “Whatever may prove to be 
the nature of the German-Soviet agreement, it cannot 


wrote a letter to Hitler, now printed in the British 


alter Great Britain’s obligation to Poland ... which they 
are determined to fulfil’; and he cautioned Hitler that 
“it would be a dangerous illusion to think that, if war 
once starts, it will come to an early end even if a success 
on any one of several fronts on which it will be en- 
gaged should have been secured.” This warning was 
Hitler. But the 


enunciated reassured Moscow. The new Allied policy 


intended to deter British attitude it 


(1) Poland was the last pro- 
Ally satellite in Eastern Europe. Its disappearance would 

and finally convince Hitler 
The annihilation of Poland 


sia. That 


had a double motivation 


p' ywwers 


of his invincibility. (2) 


weaken the Western 
would bring Germany into contact with R 
might precipitate a war between them, but since Russia 
would also present the 
dreaded prospect of collaboration be tween them. 


was weaker than Germany, it 
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The present war is the logical consequence of the 
British pledge to Poland. Moscow saw this coming. It 
gave Russia a freedom of choice. Before that Russia 
could only have been pro-Ally. Now it had an alterna- 
tive. Allicd hostility to Germany and the sc rapping of 
Munichism allowed Russia to be pro-German. If Russia 
sided with the Allies it would have to participate in a wart 
in case one came, but without obtaining what it coveted 
in Poland and the Baltics. If, on the other hand, it sided 
with Germany, it could remain aloof from the major 


conflict and yet gather booty outside its territory. These 
considerations disrupted the Anglo-Soviet negotiations, 
not petty questions of rank, mandates, and diplomatic 


nicctics. Had Stalin been eager for an agreement with 


The NATION 


the British, but on better terms, he would have ,; 
tiated openly with Germany. That would have consti; 
pressure on London. But the talks with German, 
secret. Downing Street knew nothing about 
stead, to extract better conditions from the Germ 


Russians negotiated openly with the British. Great Britain 


thus helped Russia to obtain more from G 
The Anglo-Soviet negotiations were doomed { 
start to failure. Not only did Strang waste his ti; 
Halifax himself would have wasted his time. 


{ Mr. Fischer's second article, dealing with th. 
tions that led up to the Russo-German pact and wi 


trend of Russia’s new foreign policy, will appear ney 


week. } 


Politics on the Campus 


BY JAMES WECHSLER 


© LIBERALS and radicals the annual convention 

of the American Student Union, being held this 

weck on the University of Wisconsin campus, has 

more than routine importance. Since August 23 the 

Student Union has been a laboratory in which one could 

observe the effects of the German-Russian pact and the 

subsequent revolution in Russian foreign policy on a 

left-wing organization. The current convention may be a 

preview of things to come in a host of other groups which 
were the creatures of the late popular front. 

The Student Union itself was the earliest native minia- 

ture of the popular-front idea. It was formed in 1935 by 

When the 


Union later supported collective security, the Socialists 


liberal, Socialist, and Communist students. 


folded their theoretical tents and departed; but the bulk 
of the liberals as well as the Communists remained. The 
Union's activity was a genuinely joint enterprise, made 
possible by the coincidence of Communist realism and 
inti-fascist sentiment on the campus. Its membership was 
predominantly non-Communist, and there was a relatively 
slight amount of friction between the Communist and 
on-Communist adherents. ‘They agreed that the Union's 
inost important mission was to arouse and organize critt- 
cal student thought; and its preoccupations ranged from 
the Spanish war to curr ulum reform. 

The German-Russian pact and later events introduced 
idden, de p cleavap They also posed the issue of the 
ltimate fate of all the organizations which had been 
similarly the product of the popular-front policy. In 
the Student Union the ensuing ideological storm has 
tended to revolve around the person of Joseph Lash, 
an ex-Socialist, who has been executive secretary of the 


Union since its inception Sympathetic to the Soviet 


Union and its effort to organize a world front aga 
fascism, Lash had broken with his Socialist colleagu 


warm reception from the Communists. Then can 
revolution—in Communist policy. Lash criticized 
Nazi-Soviet pact. He condemned the invasion of | 
land. Shortly after the outbreak of war he sent an « 
letter tu the White House urging the lifting of the a: 


embargo. He argued that a Nazi victory would imper 


free institutions and that the granting of aid 

war was the most hopeful method of keeping the Unit 
States out of the struggle. There was nothing very n« 
in this document; indeed, it was a faithful restatement 
the Student Union program. As late as September 8 ( 
munist members of the Union's administrative committ 


had advanced identical ideas. By October 8 the mass] 


mind-changing was complete; Lash was rebuked by t 
Communist spokesmen. The breach grew steadily wi 
and Russia's attack on Finland brought the cont! 


head. 


For until then those who were critical of Russianj 


policy had been reluctant to press the point, fearing 
possible exploitation by reactionary agencies. But shi 


after the Finnish invasion representatives of the New 


York chapters of the Union met, debated, and is 

statement rationalizing Russian policy; the Commut 
had staged a whirlwind propaganda drive within 
chapters. Several out-of-town groups echoed the N 


rit 


York stand, though in most cases a substantial minor! 
dissented. Liberals in the Union had heretofore 


unorganized, but now Lash, with several other nation 


officers and chapter officials, proceeded to initiate a 


ter-drive. Opposing any moves tow ard a head-on collision 
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vween the United States and Russia, they nevertheless 


d to accept a moral double standard for evaluating 
n aggression. They argued, further, that apol: 


Russian action would doom the very organi: 


-h could later resist an anti-Soviet holy war 


counterpart—an anti-red crusade. There 1s a 


nce that fear of such consequences is not groun lless. 


} 


Harvard Crimson, heretofore sympathetic to the 


n. has warned that a whitewash of Soviet policy 


1 ympel withdrawal of the 


? 
} 
Harvard chapter; this 


has been seconded in other important areas. It ts 


| whether the Union could survive, except in 


} 


disfigured and diminished form, the indorsement 
lank check for Soviet diplomacy. 

> Union ts not Communist property and it isn’t 
ly 


le to the current Communist manifestos, why is there 


if liberal student sentiment 1s overwhelmins 


likelihood that the convention will take such a 
The answer is vital for the light it sheds on the 
ry of organizations like the Student Union. The 
inist students act as a unified bloc in the election 
lelegates; they hold important posts in the Union's 
t apparatus because they are willing to do the diffi- 
‘and unrewarding postgraduate work of organization; 
they make limitless sacrifices to attend conventions 
n lukewarm members are content to celebrate Christ- 
There is nothing improper in this set-up, but it 
lains how a disciplined minority may shape an or- 
maization's policy. 
Far less creditable—but equally familiar—has been the 
nmunists’ recent treatment of Lash. Shortly after his 
sent became audible, rumors started to circulate simul- 
usly in several places: he was launching a “red- 
nt”; he was going to ° expose the Communists” to the 
dies committee; he was willing to wreck the Union in 
¢ process. One chapter sent him a telegram demanding 
the “stand up before the Dies committee,” with the 
vious inference that he was lying down. His forthright 
timony before the committee is now a matter of record. 
too, is his opposition to any move to “oust the Com- 
nists” from the Union. But these acts do not atone 
original sin. 
The convention now in progress will determine 
iether the Communists have lost their anxiety for a 
ps unless it can 
* obtained on their own terms. It may also reveal the 


mmon front with non-Communist grou 


lity of the non-Communist groups to press for an inde- 
endent position without recourse to red-baiting, and to 
ndertake the numberless organizational tasks which the 
ommunists have heretofore monopolized by default. In 


+ 


lat sense the convention's choice of officers may prove 


‘ 


less important than the policy it adopts. In larger 
fms the convention may demonstrate to what degree 
sian affairs remain the fatal obsession of the Amer- 


Crt. 


In the Wind 


J ANDISTS I 


\\ 


lom Cor Oral 
tly. Now Wall 
le that the New Dealers 


1] } ike 
alt Was a NOaxX COOKECd 


THE NATIONALIST Spanish Writer 


ciation recently renewed its ‘“‘cultural 


Opening session the chairman was G 
Astray. Early in the Spanish war Genet 
achieved considerable fame in Franco Spain as the author 


of the “Down With 


Death!” 


1 
si0gan: 


Intelligence! Long Live 


A GERMAN RADIO asserted that 


H. M. S. Kestrel had been sunk. The announcer glorified the 


broadcast re 
feat and attributed it to ‘clever tactics” by a German 
marine commander. In fact, H. M. S. Kestrel ts the British 
Admiralty’s name for Worthy Down, an airdrome miles f+ 


the sea. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM: When Commu 


staged a mass-meeting recently, irate legionnaires des 


Baltimore 


on the hall and nearly precipitated a riot. The A 
Press dispatch on the incident contained one cur! 


It reported that when the Communists started to 


Country Tis of Thee,’ one of the hecklers screamed, 


, , SS \ , 
don’t you stand up when you sing the national anthem ? 


CONFIDENTIAL NEWS: From the Hollywood 
“Screen Gossip” by Prunella Hall: ‘Carole Lombard, 


‘Vigil in the Night,’ has always wanted a magnolia tr 


week the cast and crew of the picture made up a pur 


bought one for her and had it transplanted 
Lombard ranch near Encino. Carole will find 


1 


Christmas time—so closely is the secret guard 


BUSINESS MEN are being asked for contributions by the 


National Association of Manufacturers. The plea explains 


that a $100 gift will “‘put on the air fifty radio programs of 


either the A: in Family Robinson or Sokolsky series ex- 


plaining the private enterprise system ‘i 

[The $5 prize for the best item received during D cember 
goes to H. R. Southworth of New York City for the story 
about Gustavo Duran published last week.} 





ANY have come to think of a liberal as a good- 
humored fellow with some sense of sportsmanship. 

He strides into a dispute and sagely ventures: “There is 
much to be said on both sides. The truth lies somewhere 
between the two.”” And that’s a silly thing to say because 
it does not indicate just where truth sits in the uncharted 
field lying between the left and right. . . . There is no 
reason to respect the man who keeps his mind so open 
r the storm has broken that he cannot temper the wind 


to any shorn lamb. 

Editors might be bored, but they were never angry, if I 
wrote about my fish, my child, or even my fingernails. But 
when something burns inside and that comes out, the situa- 


tion’s very different. Newspapers don’t like their men to 


I am sick to death of all the bleating which goes up about 
structive criticism.” . . . In the theater Duses are dis- 
covered daily and hats go sailing into the air when any 


rather pretty girl walks across the stage without tripping 


I 

over the furniture. . . . Nobody can paint or sing or write 
so badly that the commentators will fail to give him some 
grain of solace. And it is these crumbs of comfort, care- 
lessly thrown, which have gone to make up the great desert 
areas of the half-bake« | 

Some believe that if you give an incompetent artist enough 
rope he will hang himself. Statistics fail to support this 


Things do not end when they are done. The liberal 
Boston Herald said when Sacco and Vanzetti were com- 
pletely dead that the time for all discussion of that case was 
now over. “The chapter is closed. The die is cast. The arrow 
is flown.” It is not true. I won't agree. For truth there is 
no d 

Tl re scores of American communities in which Sacco 


and Vanzetti might have been killed with just as much 


good-v 
Culture is a little bit like the manna of heaven and may 
descend upon the good even in the space of a single day. 
At any rate, there is no culture worth the name unless it is 
ympanied by a certain zest. I hate to see anyone seeking 
knowledge with knitted brows. Too great a gulf has been 
placed between learning and laughter. 


For the time being there is need of a close alliance and 


understanding between big business and men of a radical 
turn of mind. .. . It is practical wisdom for the Socialist 


to say: “Combine and merge, grow big and bigger, and at 


the proper time we'll take you over.” 


? 
Organized Christianity makes personal liberty impossible, 


mars education, and supports the utter brutalities of our 


prison system. 


I speak as one who finds that water, in mode: 
be most refreshing. But so-called soft drinks « 
delicate lining of the stomach. There should be 
the school textbooks showing the abdomen befo: 


it has been exposed to a ras 


Why does America hate the foreigner so pri 
think it is because we have wronged him so 
become through tariffs and war debts an econ 
bound to this 
his mouth must be shut at once for fear of wh 


to say. He knows too much. 


grandmother down undertakes to tell a torrid st 
ably I have the same sinking feeling which assails 1 


a clergyman seeks to unbend and 


< 


The Southerner who studiously refrains from 
into a Negro home excep 
po es has no ricl 
which he has rendered outcast. Surely self 
not swept 
to paraphrase a familiar anecdote, sexual inter 


not constitute an introduction. 


Anger isn't the same thing 
ing which goes over the dam upon the instant. 
has expressed his anger with reasonable fluer 
back to it again. Revenge is a form of 
man who eases his soul by paying off a score at 
twenty years confesses that he didn’t have the 
mental alertness to handle the situation when it 
diately in front of him. 


From my own standpoint I am not prepare 
atheists of all fanaticism. Their unwavering op} 
the Bible seems to me a little muddle-headed. | 
much of the way with puritanical freethinkers 
suppress the book as immoral. I think that ur 
conditions the Bible is not harmful to young p 
The modern child is insulated. A youngster 
the various things done to Jeff by Mutt is not 
harmed by hearing of the mean trick which Ja 


on Esau. 


God help the United States, or any other nat 
the cry of hungry children, the grinding of gaunt 
the suffering of women can be classed as a local | 


{ The preceding passages are excerpts from colu 
by Heywood Broun for The Nation between 1927 a 


The NATIO: 


It Seemed to H eywood broun 


. . The pursuit of happiness bel 
but we must climb around or over the church to 


And when a slave begir 


yecome rowdy { 
for charitable o 
t to claim intimate knowledge 


y handing over a Christmas 


iatred. It is a fl 
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snes and Veen 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


The Latest Anti-Jewish Horror tools and implements and working capital to start 
anew. But the Jews are treated literally as n 
The Hague, November 20 would be allowed under the law to treat a duml 


HE flood of war news has I fear blanketed the I have seen a letter sent by an Aryan German fro! 


I 


latest developments in Hitier’s crusade against the town in Moravia to an American official begging him to 
Jews. I refer, of course, to his determination to get the American government to intervene. He said that 
m them all into a small piece of Polish territory which he was a loyal German | 
» be called a “Jewish State,” but which ts to be nothing silent. He dec 
»than a huge concentration camp and charnel house. are allowed no others——had stood for tw 
uring my stay of nearly four weeks in Germany I could station of his town. The weather was « 


very little news about this beyond the fact that of course no heat. There were n 


at 


t-breaking deportations were going on in Austria and or water was provid 


her eer 
ravia. Now some of the facts have leaked out here, of the older peo 


A 


the German people will doubtless be kept in ignor- laws forbid such tt 


yf them—as usual. Hiticr himself seems now ob- Meanwhile. the 


ed with the idea of moving minorities. He first under- waiting for their turn in the cattle car 


t to move the Tyrolese Germans, with Mussolini's Dutch papers report, cighty-two Jc 
women, have committed suicide in the | 


ng. His “recall” of the Baltic Germans was the 
t step. Now comes his decision to dump all the Jews That is what Hitler likes to hear. He can st 
ble into a territory at present described as “from they leave. He would have Jews murdered out 
o on the River San to a point southwest of Lublin.” I have no doubt, if he dared. It would cert 
portations began in the Czech Protectorate, from merciful if he did. I have no means of 
h 150,000 were to be moved by October 17, and are —s much of this news has reached America or what can 
be continued by the removal of 65,000 from Vienna, done about it there, but I am sure that a trem 


} 


0 from Posen, and 200,000 from the rest of the of denunciation from non-Jews, led, Ict us 


all that remain of the 600,000 living in Germany Quakers, might help, because the Germans are part 
then Hitler the Fiendish took charge. larly anxious just now not to draw America into the war. 


} ' 


Lest anybody ask at this point why it is not a good I recall those wonderful mass-meetings at the time of the 


ng to set up a Jewish state where the Jews can be safe Kishinev massacres in Russia, one in Carnegie Hall with 


le 


pc opie 


id by themselves, let me say that before these | ex-President Cleveland speaking. If ever a similar outcry 
te moved they are to be robbed of all their wealth ex- were called for, it is now. 

st 300 marks, and they will not be allowed to take any One other piece of bad news I must give. It is widely 
uniture Or equipment of any kind with them. Into a believed in responsible circles in Germany that part of 

> of eighty by one hundred kilometers 1,950,000 the bargain with Stalin calls for the application of the 
xople are to be jammed, without working capital, with- Niirnberg laws to Russian Jews, and that this will be 
ittools or habitations, unable to do business even with done within six months from the signing of the pact. It 
he contiguous territories. How they will live until their is not thought that such laws will actually be put on the 
ist Crops or how they will till the land without tools or statute books. Stalin will simply give certain orders; that 
aimals is not explained. will be enough. 

One has only to contrast these barbarities with the way {Since this article was written, a report has been re- 
iat the German papers say the returning Balts are being = cetved from the Netherlands that 40,000 Jews have 
sceived to realize that they are unnecessary and delib- already been herded into the “Jewish State” under such 
‘ate. The Balts are welcomed by the Red Cross, by shocking conditions that typhus is rampant. A later dis- 
ecial reception committees, by government officials; patch, from Parts, indicates that the plan for the Lublin 

¢y are taken with marvelous efficiency to homes all in “reservation” has been abandoned in favor of a larger 
tadiness for them. They are to be paid for the property reservation of mixed Polish and Jewtsh population.— 


"ty left behind and are to be given the mecessary EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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The Disciple Ersatz Capitalism eth 
indard o 

By JOHN BERRYMAN FASCISM AND CAPITALISM. By Daniel Guérin. Pioneggit# ere smasl 
Publishers. $2. t-jacket 
Summoned from offices and homes, we came. THE VAMPIRE ECONOMY: DOING BUSINESS |) h raise 
By candle-light we heard him sing; DER FASCISM. By Guenter Reimann. Vanguard Pregame: ™!! Dusit 
We saw him with a delicate length of string $3. megesans, Fe 
atically 

Hide coins and bring a paper through a flame. HERE is general agreement among students of fascisgillf med to 
I was amazed by what that man could do. that both in Italy and Germany its rise was material od thei 
And later on, in broad daylight, aided and abetted by the leading capitalists of those coug tracts ki 
He made a man sit suddenly upright tries. Unanimity ceases, however, when discussion Procee@ll escsured b 
Who had been long dead and whose face was blue. to the question of whether this political investment pite the 

proved to be sound. Marxists of all schools tend to bn were 
the fascist state as the me plus ultra of capitalism: it is ; 1938, w 
But most he would astonish us with talk. instrument of the great magnates and by and large seal Mr Rein 
The intent sad cadence of his voice, their interests. Admittedly it involves certain unpleasant Ql der the | 
His compassion, and our terror of his choice, rifices for the possessing classes, who, as Dwight Macdonal lerminec 
Brought each of us both glad and mad to walk says in his preface to Guérin’s book, “must give up mudi asingly \ 
Beside him in the hills after sundown under fascism.”’ But, he asks, ‘under what alternative yeh regard 
py , tem would they yield less?” The answer to this question maleine of 
He spoke of birds, of children, long bea hig ’ , | magy=ing of la 
al , ‘bulati i ; be that capitalism, given a choice of sudden death under confillary assess: 
And grueling tribulz ! song ; _ 
d grueling tribu ae without song munism, murder by slow torture under fascism, and ¢ ito be c 
For the indigent and crippled of that town. liquidation by democratic methods, might decide that thglevate pro: 
third alternative is the least painful. Of course it might Wa: Nazis b 
Ventriloquist and strolling mage, from us, argued that it has no choice, that historical necessity wifffure the st: 
: i force it to struggle by the most desperate means to retain t of the 
Respectable citizens, he took se Pepaitete digas Pagis : aes 
ae ; ' , powers and its profits. I would not care to be dogmatic offer plan h 
The hearts and washed them in an upland bro , ; mt 

; . this point, but I suspect that American capitalists w! ig Corpora 
Calling them his, all men’s, anonymous. ciate the fate of their German confréres, as depicted by Mg Thus the 
He gained a certain notoriety; Reimann, will hesitate to seek the same path to “‘sal ste find tl 
The magical outcome of such love Daniel Guérin, a distinguished French Marxist sc tional S¢ 
The State saw it could not at all approve, (non-Stalinist), might, on the other hand, persu aj war, th 
And sought to learn where when that man would be. that the fascist state is genuinely devoted to capit aly be dr 
at least willing to protect it on expensive but not utterly exofifte worker 

bitant terms. His fascinating and well-documented accousggpe down 


The people he had entertained stood by, 

I was among them, but one whom 

He trusted sold him to policemen, doom, 
Repenting later most most bitterly. 

They ran him down and drove him up the hill. 
He who had stolen but hearts stood 

With thieves, performing still what tricks he could 


For men to come, rapt with compassion still. 


Great nonsense has been spoken of that time. 
But I can tell you I saw then 

A terrible darkness on the face of men, 

His last astonishment; and now that I'm 
Old I behold it as a young man still. 

None of us now knows what it means, 

But to this day our loves and disciplines 


Candle that man upon the darkened hill. 





nitalist co 


of the rise of fascism stresses the fact that in both 
“logic of 


Germany the drive toward dictatorship was backed at 
much earlier stage by the heavy industrialists than by t 
. ; , : es br hel 
interested in the consumer industries, whose need to find theld out 


market for their goods led them to take a more liberal vie te Nazis b 
w its Con 


wer be ca 






of the maintenance of working-class standards. At the crisi 
however, terrified of bolshevism and unable to stomach th 
thought of civil war, they too toed the fascist party line 
Guérin emphasizes the importance of the financial assist 
ance which Mussolini and Hitler received from thei 
moneyed friends, but he recognizes fully that such aid wou! 


n 


have been useless without a mass base of support. The mos 





uch capital 
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A A . ‘ ‘ ~ Ems like 
valuable part of his book is that in which he describes he ‘ likely 
. : . . : . - uch may 
the Fascists in Italy and still more the Nazis in Get > ie 
0 Delieve 






built up a huge popular following. Obeying the injuncti 
of the Gospels, they became all things to all men. Whilf 


pleasing the owning classes with ferocious attacks on com 
ployers y 


munism, they lulled the peasants and small em, 
their denunciations of monopoly and “‘interest slavery. 19 





ly ends v 





p of the 
lopment 
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international 


rkers they sought to arouse by vilification of 


ycracy”’ and by promises that unions would be supported 





ithe dignity of labor elevated in the new nation. 





Ince in power the Fascists proceeded to kick the faces of 


e on whose shoulders they had climbed. True, the work- 
but 


lard of living was drastically reduced and their unions 






were given work—more than they wanted their 






e smashed. The peasants were placed in a regulatory 






ket and forced to submit to an economic regime 
raised their costs and cut the prices they received. 





particul 

received none of the 
1 

illy forced into wage labor. 


ied to be the sole gainers. Their wage costs were re- 





business men, arly retailers and independent 





relief promised and were sys- 






At first the big capitalists 


~ 






ed, their workers were rendered docile, and government 





tracts kept their factories busy. In Germany they were 





sured by the June 30 purge of the radical Nazis, and 





the growing interference of the state in business, 





were, according to Mr. Guérin, still fairly well satisfied 





8 when this book was written 






Mr. Reimann’s detailed picture of how business operates 







fer the Nazis suggests that German capitalism has been 





lermined to a greater extent than Mr. Guérin admits. In- 





rly wound in 





red tape, subject to endless restrictions 





1 regard to prices, the purchase of raw materials, and the 


e 
r of labor, weighed down by enormous taxes and arbi- 







‘y assessments, the German business man can hardly be 





{to be conducting a private enterprise. True, the right to 





remains for those who have not offended 





ste Hronerty 
ire property 






Nazis by racial origin or political views, but more and 






re the state dictates how capital shall be invested. A large 





‘ of the enormous financing required by Géring’s five- 





at plan has been provided by levies on the reserves of the 






corporations. 





Thus the capitalists who helped create the totalitarian 






tional 





Socialism can only maintain itself by armaments 





dd war, the surplus value created by industry must increas- 





uly be drained off to support the army and the bureaucracy. 





ne workers were first deprived of butter, but once they 





ne down to subsistence level it was necessary to raid the 


tal 
italist 





coffers to keep the juggernaut rolling. Moreover, 





:logic of dictatorship demands that every rival citadel of 





ver be captured and destroyed. The fortress of big indus- 





vheld out longest in Germany, but its fall was near when 





¢ Nazis blithely reversed their anti-Communist tenets, and 





w its commander, Fritz Thyssen, has given up the battle. 





uch capitalism as remains in Germany seems as Ersatz as 





coffee. 





The question of who profits by fascism is important. The 





umption that fascism is no more than a capitalist rearguard 





on is dangerous, for the conclusion that it will break 





yn with capitalism is apt to follow. Actually capitalism 





ns likely to wither away before the Nazi party-state, 





h may continue to function on a collectivist basis. Those 






) believe that the exploitation of the workers automati- 





y ends with the abolition of private control and owner- 





of the means of production may look forward to this 
lopment. But how many people today are as naive as that? 
KEITH HUTCHISON 





Mr. Eliot and Old Possum 


OLD POSSUM’S BOOK OF PRACTICAI 
Eliot i } 


CATS. By T.§ 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $1.25 


R. ELIOT'S new book begins with two drawings on 
Orange paper Pre ably »y were drawn by M 
Eliot himself. The second drav epresents two t 
eee — — tim « tee tat 
roller-skating arm in arm, one of them 1 atop ha 
and spats, the other in knickers and a beard, the total effect 


‘vesting that J. Alfred Prufrock is waltzing with an old 
‘| 


Bolshevik. This beginning is followed by a dedication of 


the book to four persons whom one would suppose to be 
children of Mr. Eliot’s acquaintance, and then come four 
teen poems which were undoubtedly written for children and 


for no one else, a fact which the publishers might have mad 


re ayn + 
more explicit 


The poems are not only 5, but about English cats 


Moreover, they are poems not for any children but for 
English children, for they refer often to such objects as 
pubs, area windows, the Admiralty, Indian colonels, and 
numerous London place names. What American and espe 
cially New York children would think of these verses is 
difficult to say. One suspects that the insufficiency of intricate 


plots, violence, and slapst: k might induce unf 


ivorable 
Mr 
| 


mm 0ks, ari hne 


com- 
} ry r 
omed to the comic strip 


cessfully avoids the usual vices of children’s 


: } —— ect | 7 
ment in beings accust Eliot su 


and cuteness; for his cats are practical cats, cats engaged in 


undone; and the 


One 1 


getting something purposeful done or 
genres of Edward Lear are emulated skilfully. nerely 
doubts the universality of appeal 

The reader of Mr. Eliot's previous efforts in light verse 
might well have expe ted this book to continue the intense 
irony of “Sweeney Agonistes” or of the ‘‘Five-Finger Exer- 
cises,”’ which sang of “How unpleasant to meet Mr. Eliot! 
(Whether his mouth be open or shut )."" These verses do not 
present thut engaging aspect of the poet; and there is vir- 
tually nothing in Mr. Eliot’s previous writing which pre 
pares, predicts, or makes probable 


Macavity’s a Mystery; he’s called the Hidden Paw 

For he’s the Master Criminal who can defy the Law. 

He's the bafflement of Scotland Yard, the Flying Squad’s 
despair: 

For when they reach the scene of crime—Macavity 

there! 


nos 


But the very best poem of the book has to do with the nam 
ing of cats and provides sublime advice on names and iden 
tifications in general. Here we are told that a cat needs at 
least three names, a daily name, a fancy name, and a par 
ticular, peculiar, dignified name, which is unique. Yet even 
these three names fall short of defining the cat as a private 
individual. For a cat, says Mr. Eliot, has another name which 
no one but the cat himself knows, “the name no human re 
search can discover.’ It is of this name that the cat is think 
ing when he ts seen in profound meditation. This ought to 
When Mr. Eliot 
himself Old Possum in this new and unexpected book, he is 


not only displaying himself in the hitherto unknown part of 


be a sufficient reminder to all readers calls 


a gifted friend of children; he is also thinking of the name 


he has been called and reminding us of that private, pecu 








liar, dignified, “deey 


lf, which he “hims«e 


p and inscrutable singular name” of him- 


lf knows and will never confess.” We 
do not know that name, but we can be sure that Old Possum 


is not correct DELMORE SCHWARTZ 


Journal of Julian Green 


PERSONAL RECORD, 1928-1939. By Julian Green. Trans- 


lated by Jocelyn Godefroi. Harper and Brothers. $3. 


ACH time a new novel by Julian Green, of Paris and 
| iecetieg appears, his French readers hasten to attribute 
the disturbing elements in it to his American ancestry, while 
readers on this side of the Atlantic commonly explain those 
same characteristics by reference to his French education. The 


publication of his diary should reveal that, though there is 
justice in both explanations, neither tells the whole story. 
Certain affinities between his novels and the work of writers 
from our own South such as Poe or Faulkner can be discerned, 
but so can they in the work of French writers—Baudelaire, 
Nerval, and others—who doubtless never heard of the Mason 
and Dixon Line. That Green’s education, on the other hand, 
has made him more French than American is immediately 
apparent in almost every one of his reflections on literature 
or art. After all, he thinks, writes, and Is comfortable only 
in French 

But the strange world of hallucination into which his 
fiction introduces us is the product neither wholly of heredity 
nor wholly of environment. Certainly it is quite peculiar to 
Green; and his diary, while not completely satisfying in the 
clues it offers, shows a remarkable conformity between the 
man and his work. The intensification of unreality in his 
latest novels at least borders on the pathological. In “Personal 
Record” he recounts his remarkably frequent and vivid 
dreams, his haunting fear of death and stairs, his means of 
escaping brutal reality, and continually indicates the strong 
“IT am all the characters,” he 
writes of and again, “All that I write 
is immediately and directly derived from my childhood.” It 


personal element in his novels. 
“The Dark Journey,” 
is along 
Green's work must be sought, rather than in his bilingual 


these lines that a clearer understanding of Julian 


| ickground 
More than almost any other writer of our day, Julian Green 
When he is not writing, he is 


itions or attending concerts; his 


10m art 1s life 
reading or visiting exlil 
friends are all writers or artists. The social and political 
problems of the modern world receive but scant attention in 
his diary. The fact that art in all its forms offers him a 
constant refuge from life gives a semblance of outer serenity 
to a mind which one feels to be tormented within. Unfor- 
tunately, in the present form of the diary, one only senses 
this, since Green has suppressed all the intimate passages, 
leaving the reader to stumble hungrily over suspension points. 
To judge from his own references to this journal, however 
(“Its nature is such that it can hardly be published during 
my lifetime’), the complete work will doubtless be buried in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale for our grandchildren to read. 
In July, 1935, André Gide reproached Green for isolating 
himself in literature; eighteen months later Gide, back from 


Moscow, urged him to remain “unpolitical.”” The name of 





The NATION 


André Gide reappears every three or four pages in this dia, 
not the least of whose claims to interest is the lively sketd 
it provides of that great writer. In his own diary for Jypgmme P! 






1928, Gide records that ‘‘Green is strangely like what | wal scapabl 
at his age.’’ That is enough both to explain his cordia eg sects tf 
in the younger man and to fill us with hope for Julian ( ‘eel hough 
and for the unpublished portions of “Personal Record wee 
JUSTIN O'BRIEN elopm¢ 

¥ nen 

il H 


Mann’s “Royal Highness” ph a 


ROYAL HIGHNESS. By Thomas Mann. Trans! 
the German by A. Cecil Curtis. Alfred A. Kn 


| ater the serious and weighty naturalism of 


> 
- 


denbrooks” and the dialectic orchestration of “Th 
Magic Mountain”—to use the author's own phrases—angf 





this humorous little interlude, written by Thomas 
1905 and now issued in a new American edition. With mug ( 
suave irony and amiable sympathy it tells the story of P: 

Klaus Heinrich, heir-apparent to the throne of a name 
German principality when royalty was only decaden 


OMN 
last A 






ocdatuor 
» means 
means obsolescent. In the hot-house atmosphere of the grangm™*%09 wl 
ducal Schloss the prince is reared for a life to be spent in thy 


public eye—very much like the Dionne sisters behind thelf 


and th 


tropolit 


one-way-vision glass windows, except that members of tiggg™ © the 
royal family cannot forget for a moment the thousands ggg” 1° $1 
x boxhol 


noses figuratively flattened against the pane, the th 
of loyal but exacting eyes watching every gestur: 
Klaus Heinrich attends school together with scion 
exalted stock, his tactful teacher even arranges a signal Wa’! 
which the prince may show whether he really knows the agg™g-"5 09 


1e to be 


hemsel 


M10N I 


swer to a question or not, since the dignity of stam NE SOC 
demands that he must always hold up his hand, while th@ ed to se 
turanties 


same dignity would never survive the catastrophe if he sl 


+} 


. z ‘ . _ “terre } 
muff a question. In later years, because his elder brother hagg*etFe 0° 


turned his back on the anachronistic puppet show of royalqgj-°°™ A 
. ° ry ° ° ° 1 : st $  ( 
in a machine age, Klaus Heinrich takes on his narrow shoul?" °~ 
: j ] 
: - | ye privii 
ders the entire burden of representing the dynasty at shoot 4. rm 
s€n.eCd a 
















matches, dedications, state balls, officers’ messes, and corne 
stone layings. Trapped in this endless merry-go-round ¢ 
ceremony as hopelessly as any fairy-tale prince in an ef 
chanted castle, he is finally liberated by virtue of his love fq 
a fabulously wealthy American financier’s daughter, who n¢ 
only wafts a breath of real life into his museum-like existen¢ 
but injects a badly needed transfusion of gold into the sta 


+ = 
t only | 
se SMOO 


mer and i 


I 
1 
juse Detw 
om him o 


ness it W 
coffers. 
] 


If this comic-opera plot were the be-all and the end-all ¢ 
the book, it would not merit a new edition; but, being write 
by Thomas Mann, it naturally embodies a full and comp 
symbolism, obligingly explained by the author in a 1 
preface. The problem of the isolated prince is the proble 


rent 


of the artist, only too often apart from life and ‘‘different 


ba 
e 


destined never to be exactly as other men are, yet achievit 


mes's ap 
‘wSpaper, 
latever e} 
tduilding 
th it, and 


s DOSSID 





e 
ether the 

f — Metropolita 

redemption only through love and sympathy and contact wi 


tor 


i oP : p this mat 
reality. Then, too, the author wanted to present a pictuf 


de ‘ Ee Wspaper 
however fancifully tinted, of the actual German mor ii tia 


; a Two boo! 
as of 1905: the almost unrecognized conflict between i 


, is ‘The 
trenched prerogative and the ebullient but not yet art! 


P ‘ . cs - rm te; “ 
assertiveness of the middle class. The Minister of State der 





cember 30, 1939 


} rt 
ruise, and Prince laus 

| ict | having taunted left arm thonol 
yrich 1s even pictured as having a stunted left arm, thougn 


1 


von Bulow in literary dis 


1 1 1 °. 
al defect seems rather to symbolize the prince s 


le fleshly kinship with the least fortunate of his 


resemblance to Kaiser Wilhelm II. 


iding, it will 


ts than to point < 
h in itself tl 


1 ' ' 
1@ DOOK MaAKCS pPieasaMm 
I 


yr greatest inter 


mendation to cit 
Highness” neither “The Magic Mount 
and His Brothers” could have been written. 


LOUIS B. SALOMON 


SIC 


OMMENTING on the Metropolitan Opera squeeze play 
last August I pointed out that the Metropolitan Opera 
ocjation, the present operating company, was created as 
means by which the boxholders retained control of pro- 
yn while the public assumed financial responsibility for 
id that the proposed sale of the opera house by the 
tropolitan Real Estate Company which the boxholders 
nto the Metropolitan Opera Association which they con- 
for $1,500,000 which the public was to contribute, was 
boxholders’ way of insuring that the performances con- 
i¢ to be given solely for their satisfaction but at least cost 


the cost of a fashionab! 


hemselves e Monday night sub- 
instead of a share of the taxes and maintenance 

ves on the building. Sixty-eight and one-half per cent 
ie stockholders of the Real Estate Company have now 
ed to sell—for $1,970,000 instead of $1,500,000, and with 
ranties of continuation of the social exclusiveness of the 
terre boxes and of the present boxholders’ exclusive rights 
And this transaction—in which the public is to pay 

st $2,000,000 to perpetuate the boxholders’ satisfactions 
privileges and its own discomforts and humiliations—is 
senied as a civic-minded action to save the opera’s home. 
t only presented but accepted. The transaction is one of 
se smoothly brazen infamies that call for a little of the 
ger and indignation which rise up in Mr. Downes and spill 
{on paper when a conductor does away with noisy ap 
use between movements of a symphony. But it has elicited 
om him only approval last summer and silence ever since— 
was he who wrote the recent Times editorial. The 
approval is that of a conservative newspaper—a 


per, that is, which believes literally in conserving 
exists and functions and has money invested in it 
ldings erected around it or important people associated 
nd which therefore believes that nothing or as little 
ible should be said about the evils connected with it, 
these are a Teapot Dome lease or an unloading of a 
ctropolitan Opera House on the public. And Mr. Downes, 
t this matter, has been the perfect critic for a conservative 
‘wspaper, but not for the public. 
[wo books on the musical scene are at hand. Virgil Thom- 
i$ “The State of Music’ (Morrow, $2.75) I recommend 


reader who has, to start with, a grasp of the facts about 


lotes elsewher« 
yut teachers and hx 
onnection with realities 


of the organization of mu 
and candidly informatir 
onlooker 
Only a 
Dorothy 
Maria” and 


her recital, her voice and phrasing 


Gretchen am Spinnrad 
xquisite in the first 


song and less impressive in the second. Two other excellent 


vocal records are Marian Anderson's of “Deep River,” 
“Dere’s No Hidin’ Place,’ and “Ev'ry Time I Feel de Spirit” 
(2032, $1.50), and Elisabeth Schumann's of Schubert's “Des 
Baches Wiegenlied,”’ 


wie die Nacht” (15735, $2); 


strangely coupled with Bohm’'s ‘Still 
and Caruso’s voice, rerecorded 
with present-day orchestral accompaniment, is magnificent in 
some trashy music from “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ and Gounod’s 
“Reine de Saba” (15732, $2). 

The four Bach Chorale-Preludes 
Dulci Jublio,” 


wonderful “Nun komm’, der Heiden Heiland’’—on one 


“Wachet auf!” “In 
} 


“Nun freut euch, lieben Christen,”” and the 


record of E. Power Briggs’s set (1 16, $4.50) are recorded 


with fideliiy to organ timbre, but the chorales cannot always 
be distinguished in the texture. This 

“Nun komm’, der Heiden Heiland” : 

like Mr. Bi: 


75'S pace is too brisk for the 


of the work to be realized. The two Daquin 


second record of the set are charming. A fine 


music 1s the one of Sigismont d'India’s ‘‘] ivr 


1mo0 O 
y Maria ¢ 
and Leila Ben Sedira (15466, $2) ; impressive, also, is Pales 


well sung by the University of 


and three pieces by Monteverdi si istellazzi 
trina’s ‘“‘O bone Jesu,” 
Pennsylvania Choral Society, but not Casciolini’s ‘‘Quaerite 
primum” on the reverse side (15732, $2); and Rameau’'s 
“La Pantomime,” “‘L’Indiscréte,” and ‘La Rameau,” played 
by Ars Rediviva, are charming (12490, $1.50). But the 
Johann Christian Bach Concerto Opus 7, No. 6, excellently 
recorded by Mme Roesgen-Champion and a group of strings 
(44414, $2), and the Vivaldi Sonata in D minor, excellently 
recorded by Ars Rediviva (12491, $1.50), I find uninter- 
esting. B. H. HAGGIN 





In Early Issues of The Nation 


John Dos Passos, second of a series of articles 
BY MARGARBT MARSHALL 

“The Study of History,” by Arnold J. ‘1u,:bee 
REVIEWED BY HANS KOHN 














S YOU may have heard, “Gone with the Wind,” the 
$3,900,000 super-picture in technicolor—playing time: 


three hours and thirty-seven minutes 


has arrived. During 
years of preparation and twelve months of actual shooting, 
hundreds of people under David O. Selznick’s supervision 
were at work to produce the epoch-making picture of our 
time. The result is a film which is a major event in the 
history of the industry but only a minor achievement in 
motion-picture art. There are moments when the two cate- 
gories meet on good terms, but the long stretches between 
ire filled with mere spectacular efficiency. One admires an 
excellent cast and a hundred technical details, but one’s heart 
seldom beats faster. While one waits to be carried away, 
critical thoughts have time to develop. The feeling grows 





Buy Your Books Through The Nation 


THE NATION will deliver any book to your 
door at the regular publisher’s price (postfree) 
provided payment is received with the order or 
publisher’s price plus postage if sent C. O. D. 
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To the many Nation subscribers who have wished for 
an inexpensive way of preserving their copies of 
The Nation, we offer the new and attractive Permo 
Binder to fill this need. This binder is easy to use: 
a click and your magazine is bound. Any issue can 
be quickly and easily removed without disturbing the 
other copies in the binder. 

Each binder will hold 26 copies (one complete vol- 
ume) and an index, and is made of a beautiful, royal 
red, simulated leather. 


Price: $1.50 postpaid 


If you wish the year imprinted on your binder, 
specify which year. Imprinting volume number 
—25c extra 
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that one is sitting in a Hollywood Duesenberg with 
where to go. 

The picture consists of two parts punctuated by a by; 
intermission. The first starts with the Civil War and e 








with its close; Scarlett O’Hara is back in Tara. The 
essentially the story of her marriage with Rhett Butler. Ip sy 





first part the Civil War is the driving force, not the , 
acters. In the second the characters dominate. The hos 





scenes and the evacuation and burning of Atlanta are drimg 
in themselves, and their cinematographic reproducti 
unforgettable; at the same time they reveal the princi 





weakness of the picture as a whole: the characters a! ne d 
not suffice. This would be no fault if not they but the 
were the focus. As it is, a Strindbergian theme is attad 
without Strindberg’s power, hate, and insight. In s 
many excellent scenes the drama is not convincing W 
camera turning from high spot to high spot the psych: 
development is neglected. One understands less and | 
things happen and thinks easily of more plausibl: 
tives. This also explains why in the end Rhett Butled 
“I don’t give a damn” comes as a surprise and shock 
audience. 

These are critical remarks dictated by absolute standardg 
Relatively the picture represents progress in many 
The courage of its producer deserves sincere acknow| 
He proves that films of more than three hours’ play 
are possible, opening the way to movie epics. He sets a 1 
technical standard: the era of the sixties is repro ft 
architecture, costumes, and make-up as never bei 
technicolor photography is so superb that the norm 
ence for black-and-white pictures is forgotten. And 
in the main scenes as in the episodes, is excellent. 

Vivien Leigh in appearance and movements is 
Scarlett. Her acting is best when she is allowed to : 
the contrasts of the split personality she portrays 
loves Ashley Wilkes (Leslie Howard, who is con 
his specialty as noble sap) remains a riddle, but t 
the actress’s fault. She is particularly effective in 
ments of characterization as on the morning after | 
carried her up to her room against her will. Clark Ga 
Rhett Butler is best in the second part, where he 
the heart of the tough guy though he cannot bridve the ca 
between his love and his final disgust—but again, it is 1 
his fault. Of the other characters I have only space 
Hattie McDaniel as Mammy and Butterfly McQ 
Prissy. Victor Fleming's direction is expert and a! 
ful with one exception: when he lets Scarlett stand like th™ 
Statue of Liberty on the barren fields of Tara after she! 
vomited (a scene which is hidden in shadows). 

Of course one can easily conceive of a less polished an 
more exciting production of “Gone with the Wind - id 
example, as an independent Eric von Stroheim w: 1 haw 
done it. On the other hand, the fact that the hero 
of a super-picture are no longer merely noble and 
indicates a development which deserves high prais 

“The Light That Failed” (Paramount) is an amoiti 1 
movie version of Kipling’s famous story. It is uneven; told 
but Ida Lupino, as the girl who destroys her own | 
makes the picture worth seeing. 
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Soviet Russia Ste 
I. Has Stalin Blandered? 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


» 
Assault on the N. L. R. B. 
BY KENNETH G. CRAWFORD 
Po 


Campus Polities 


BY JAMES WECHSLER 
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4 It Seemed to Heywood Broun 
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Honor Roll 


of Americans who deserve our applause/ 


In THE next issue of The Nation we again offer a roster of Americans who, either as 
individuals or as groups, in the opinion of the editors merit the applause of their coun- 
trymen. This will be Te Nation's twelfth annual list of citations, and if past honor 
rolls are reliable criteria it will be widely quoted and discussed. 

In a world in which courage is at a premium, those whose names appear on the list 
have been outstandingly courageous; they have been intelligent when intelligence was 
needed; in public affairs, in journalism, or in the arts they have made sincere and 
generous contributions by a particular act or by conduct which is worthy of honorable 


notice. 


+ 


In TWO successive issues of The Nation Louis Fischer will continue his sensational 
series on the changes that have come over the Soviet Union and will offer fresh evidence 
concerning the negotiations that led up to the pact with Germany and Russia’s dras- 
tically altered foreign policy. Mr. Fischer writes with the authority of one who for 
twelve years lived in the Soviet Union and was one of its most outspoken defenders. 
What he has to offer is a dispassionate, sober, and carefully documented discussion of 


the events that have culminated in the attack on Finland. 
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RESORTS 


There's No Closed Season at 


ON LAKE MAHOPAC. N. Y. 
Only 50 miles from Times Sq. 
Any time of the year there's good 
time inviting you to Forest Home. 
Dancing, all seasonal sports and 
excepti nally 

find the com 
sccommodat 

for a day, a ¥ 
Write or Phone 


BLUE | ay LODGE 
For VACATIONS or WEEK-ENDS 


Featuring all outdoor and indoor sports, 
PEEKSKILL. Phone 1403 NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL YEAR 

New York Central R. 2. to Harmon 


—_—_ 


The Fieldstone 
On Round Lake 


MONROE, N. Y. 7965 
A place of unexcelled beauty for rest and 
recreation. One hour from New York. 


Ice Skating 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


Low rates 
end or longer 
Mahopac 688. 











Phone 











ENJOY NEW YEAR HOLIDAY AT 


Birdland 


Open All Year Formerly Lewisohn's Estate 
CENTRAL VALLEY, N. Y 
25 acres in beautiful Ramapo Mts 
Winter sports. Library, open fireplaces 
tmosphere, excellent cuisine. Adults. Tel.: 
Mills 7895. Mot. FANNIE GOLDBERG 


40 miles from N. Y. 
3 miles of paths. 
Congenial 
Highland 
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RED OAKS 


’ A Country Estate Just 50 miles from New York 
at ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 
Under the management of 
MASCHA & HYMAN STRUNSKY 
ALL SPORTS OPEN ALL YEAR 

; Tel. Long Branch 3330. 


The LAKE VIEW 


Is preferred for choicest loca- 

tion, homey atmosphere and ex- 
cellent cuisine. 

Moderate R 

59 Madison 

Lakewood, N. . 

Tel. Lakewood 287 or 963. 
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JONROE, N. Y. Phone 7755 
Formerly a millionaire’s estate. 
150 acres of most beautiful country. 
equipment and all facilities for 
Make early reservations. 
ALL YEAR 


modern 
sports. 
OPEN 


THE VENDOME 


Madison Ave., at 8rd St. Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone Lakewood 555 

under the 

personal supervision of a registered nurse. 

Private Baths — Private Sun Porches 

Moderate Rates Open All Year 








Special diets and nursing care 











REEZEMONT PARK 


MONK N.Y. 


A — Estate in the Scenic 
of Westchester Co. 
Spacious modern house. Enchanting scenery 
Library, Fireplaces, Small private lake. Horse- 
back Hiding. Tennis. Handball. Ping-Pong. 
Golf nearby. Less than one hour from Grand 
Central. Make early reservations. Open All Year. 
Telephone: Armonk Village 955. For City in 
wmation: The Village Square, 149 W. 4 St. AL 4-0198. 


STEWART LODGE. Quiet, Secluded, 
Restful Scenic splendor. Open all year. Tel. 
‘W. Stewart Ave., Newburgh, N. Y. 
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COME FOR THE WINTER SPORTS 

foy a bracing week or 
week-end here This winter, for the first 
time. Chesters’ will be open right through, 
without interrupt! vusing menu of 
ALL WINTER § rive you lots 

to remember your stay by Also c ¥ 

do, warm and cosy quarters. Why n rite u er 

phone Falisburg 53? 
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8 Now’s the time to en 





to...his 100 acre farm 
.+- glorious country 
... superlative cooking 
+. homey atmosphere 
... books, fireplaces 
... all sports 


JUST 55 MILES FROM NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
GEORGE A. PODORSON, 250 Park Ave., PLaza 3-8926 
or Locust Grove Farm, Hopewell Junction, N. Y 
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Hudson River, 


Magnificent estate overlooking 
wis 


Horseback riding All winter sj 
Superlative cuisine 
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WEARING AP P. 


AREL 








ind you that we are equipped to 

winter coat to 
our new selection yrtant 
and dinner clothes off 
price. Why pay for snooty Miss 
Goodman, LA 4-4013, 474 7th (near 
36th ot., N Y c 


LISLE HOSIERY 


1 
probdiem, and 
of imp 
sold way 
} 1.4 
labels? 


Ave. 


solve 
mention 
evening 


your 





Finest Lisle and lisle mesh, union made, at 
wholesale prices. Agents wanted. Eastern 
Hosiery Co., 330 Fifth Ave . We. 8. Ka 


RECORDS 





NOW AVAILABLE 
Ri c ise of 


PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS 


by famed 


composers 


and artists 
of the 
52 new 


numbers of 


FOLK SONGS AND 
CLASSICAL RECORDS 
un 
Russian, Ukrair Armenian, 
Georgian and Jewish 


ALSO SONGS BY THE 
RED ARMY CHOIR 


/ Red Moscow 
2/ Sport March 
8/1f War Comes Tomorrow 
4/ Poliushko Polie 
5 / Suliko ete. 


llan, 


Inquire at your Music Dealer 


STINSON TRADING CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


(at 1k&th Street) 
Telephone: GRamercy 7-285 


Write or call for catalogues 





= THE GROUP FORUM 








Do You Want— 


A house in Bermuda—a rznch 
in Wyoming—an apartment 
—a room—an office—a secre- 
tary—a piano—a lecturer—a 
tutor—a telescope—a grand- 


father’s clock—a bicycle. 


All of these have appeared 


in our Classified columns. 


We have more than 35,000 
readers you, too, can reach. 
Call the Advertising Depart- 
ment, ALgonquin 4-3311, by 
Friday, so your advertisement 
may be in the next week’s 


issue. 


Rates: 62 cents a line of 6 words 


Minimum 3 lines 


THE NATION 


55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., AL. 4-3311 











"When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 


Meets at Hotel Peter Stuyvesant—2 West 86th St 
Tues. Eve. JANUARY 2, at 8:30 P.M 


DR MARGARET DANIELS os 
“The Search for Normal- 
ity in a Neurotic World”’ 


Social Hour Dar Kefres 
You Can Attend 45 Evenings for $5 by 8 
Admission to non-members 50 cents 


ments 
ibecTiption 














———— 


NitED 


HE L P WA 


riter. Reply 


part-time 


121 he 


T ypist, 
3 


x >, Crt Nati 


I 
HANDWRITING | A NALYSIS 








De- 


ies 


itificall ly " alyze d 
tailed, individual sincere analysis $2. QO 
tions answered Dr. Reiss (Formerly Heide! 
berg), 4410 Broadway, New York City 
COFFEE 
Altura Coffee grown on 
Rica, ranks in Europe am 
offees. Because of War 
to consumers. A pure coffee, not a bl 
Write for free sample or 1 lb. trial order 
postpaid, COD, 3% What grind? — 
Raymond Light, 318 BE §Sth St. N Y C 


ORANGE S 


Tree-ripened, 
$3.50 per bushel 
gerines $3.50; Grapefruit $3.25 
livered express prepaid. A. H 
Sebring, Florida 


ROOMS FOR REN T 


142 E 52 nd St. (Lex ) Large front room, 
bedroom, connecting bath. Suitable |! 2 


OT a. 
Newly decorated. Reasonable. Apt. SE. 


$$$ 


Handwriting, scle! 





my farn C 
Ong W ‘ fi 
am offering direct 


lend 





FOR SALE 
sweet, juicy, non-sprayed, 
Mixed fruit $3.50; Tan- 
All de- 
Burket, 











Make it a Happy New Year!! 


Magazines will provide you with many a pleasant hour off 
through the year, and at the bargain subscription rates offered 
below you will find your favorites well within your meang 








BARGAIN CLUB OFFERS 


THE NATION and THE NATION and 
Harpers Magazine Consumers Union Reports 








Regular Value $9.00 Regular Value $8.00 
ON SALE $6.50 ON SALE $6.50 


THE NATION, HARPERS MAGAZINE 
and CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS 


Regular Value $12.00 
ON SALE $8.50 





THE NATION and THE NATION and 
Manchester Guardian Reader’s Digest 


Regular Value $8.00 Regular Value $8.00 
ON SALE $7.00 ON SALE $7.25 


THE NATION and THE NATION and 
Atlantic Monthly Saturday Review of 
Literature 


Regular Value $10.00 Regular Value $9.00 
ON SALE $7.00 ON SALE $7.50 









































—_ o -— Enter new subscriptions of 
CONVENIENT ORDER FORM renew your regular sul 
> moneys 
THE NATION 55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. ale: dain isd 
above. All cub combin - 
tions listed are for o 
year, and may he mailed t 
different individuals a 
addresses. Additional oné 
year Nation subscription 
for use as gifts may beh 
for $3 each when ordere 
with any of the abov@ 
These offers good un 
January 15 only. 








For the inclosed $ please enter my subscriptions for the 
magazines listed below. 
MAGAZINES 





SEND TO ADDRESS 

















12-30-39 
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